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APRIL. 
April is a fickle maid, 
Full of light coquetting, 
O’er her face she draws a shade, 
And with tears her part is played, 
Merriment forgetting. 
Now she casts her clouds aside, 
Beaming bright with blisses ; 
Smiles she has no wish to hide, 
Waken lilies far and wide, 
As their lips she kisses. 
—Sarah Howard. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 


Ill. 
Methods of Housecleaning. 


OST housekeepers, as the 
month of April approaches, 
are haunted by persistent 
visions of stepladders, 
brooms, dusters and the 
other implements used in 
the yearly.cleaning. The 
time is at hand when the 
comfort of the family is 
often sacrificed on the altar 
of cleanliness. Many a 

S housekeeper rushes things 
—7_ through in a few days 
<which are crowded with 
“work. The meals are 
moveable feasts, served 
perhaps in the kitchen, the temper of the family is 
ruffled, and the household is involved in a whirl of 
scrubbing and renovating. 

When order is once more restored, and the house 
is all swept and garnished, there comes to the weary 
housekeeper a feeling of self satisfaction while she 
is recovering her balance and mental poise, after the 
recent hurry and bustle. She is thoroughly fatigued, 
yet she looks with something like contempt upon her 
slower neighbor, who believes in taking time and 
spreads the necessary cleaning over several weeks, 
emerging from the struggle with dust and dirt with 
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less fatigue, equal results and a serene consciousness 
that the peace of her family has been but little 
disturbed. 

Proceeding upon the theory that it is not necessary 
to turn the house into chaos, to upset the established 
order of domestic life and to exile the family while 
housecleaning is in progress, a few practical sugges- 
tions may be in order. 

In the first place, it is a good plan to take account 
of stock early in the spring. The first weeks of a 
New England April are likely to be windy, dusty 
and generally too inclement to encourage the wash- 
ing of windows and the airing of bedding, so it is as 
well to wait until late in the month before beginning 
the cleaning campaign. ‘This time can be profitably 
spent in looking over all bundles, boxes and trunks 
which have been stored away. If any article of 
clothing has outlived its usefulness to the family, let 
it be given away if good enough to be of service to 
some one; if not, let it be destroyed, as things accu- 
mulate when not disposed of once or twice a year. 

Winter clothing should be aired, brushed and 
packed away with lumps of camphor gum to keep 
out moths and buffalo bugs. Stout bags of manilla 
paper, securely tied, make an excellent protection 
for coats and furs, if one has not sufficient trunk 
room. All closets should be put in order before the 
rooms are cleaned. 

If any rooms are to be papered or painted, it is 
well to have the work done in February or March, 
one room at a time, as the house need not be opened 
much for such work, and advantage can be taken of 
lower prices which prevail during the dull season of 
paper hanging. 

The attic or storerooms should be cleaned first. 
Then descend to the cellar, as dust will rise into the 
freshly-cleaned rooms if the cellar is left to the last. 
The ashes should be removed and the cellar thor- 
oughly sprinkled and swept, and perhaps treated to 
a coating of whitewash. If the cellar is kept in fair 
order during the winter, and if ashes are placed in 
barrels and removed once or twice before spring, 
there will be no great amount of dirt to clear up. 

After attic and cellar are finished the bedrooms 
should be cleaned, one after another, then living 
room, dining room, pantries and kitchen, arranging 
each day’s tasks so that they will interfere as little as 
possible with the comfort of the family. 

When carpets need to be taken up and beaten, 
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they must be done at one time to save the workman’s 
time. A thoughtful housekeeper, however, will ar- 
range her plans so that a few carpets can be taken 
up each season, and thus avoid stripping several 
floors at once. 

The cooking, washing and ironing must be done 
whether the house be cleaned or not, and it aids 
matters wonderfully to hire an extra helper for some 
of the extra work if the family purse permits. 

Time can be gained by planning for simple meals, 
leaving the cook free to perform other work. 

In housecleaning, as in other departments of do- 
mestic affairs, a systematic plan of work secures the 
best results. 

MENUS. 


SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Little Pigs in Blankets. 
Baked Potatoes. Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Mashed Potatoes. Celery 
Cranberry Jelly. Bread. 
Coffe. Sponge Drops. 


Corn Bread. 


Bananas. 


Roast Turkey. 
Spinach. 
Velvet Cream. 


MONDAY. 
Breakfast. 


PotatoCakes. 
Grape Fruit. 


Horse-radish, 
Coffee. 
Dinner, 

Mock Bisque Soup. Cold Turkey. 

Boiled Beets. Bread. 

Supper. 

Salmon Salad. Rolls. 
Preserved Grape. 


Fried Oysters. 
Corn Bread, 


Baked Potatoes. 
Squash Pie. Coffee. 
Walnut Cake. 

Tea. 


TUESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Cheese Omelet. 
Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Lamb Chops. 
Bread. 


Toast. 
Apples. 


Oatmeal. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. 


Baked Potatoes. 
Caramel Custard. 
Coffee. 


Consomme. 
Boiled Parsnips. 
Saltines. 
Supper. 
Rye Bread. Walnut Cake. 
Preserved Grape. Tea. 


Cold Turkey. 
Cookies. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Boiled Eggs. 

Coffee. 


Fried Potatoes. 
Oranges. 


Creamed Codfish. 
Graham Gems. 


Dinner. 
Pot Roast of Beef. Mashed Potatoes. 
Escalloped Tomato. Bread. Pickles. 
Baked Apple Pudding with Cream. Coffee. 


Supper. 
Turkey Croquettes. 
Walnut Cake. 


Cinnamon Rolls. 


Preserved Pears. Tea. 


THURSDAY. 
Breakfast. 


Potato Cakes. Graham Gems. 
Apples. 


Turkey Croquettes. 
Coffee. 
Dinner. 
Turkey Soup. Cold Beef. Boiled Potatoes. 
‘Lettuce. Cottage Pudding. 
Wine Sauce. Coffee. 


Macaroni and Cheese. 


Supper. 


Escalloped Potatoes. Cold Beef. 
Orange Cake. Preserved Pears. 


Bread. 
Chocolate. 


FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Hashed Browned Potatoes. 
Waffes. Maple Sirup. 


Dinner. 


Beef Sauté. 
Bread. Coffee. 


Tartar Sauce. Riced Potatoes. 
Bread. Charlotte Russe. 
Coffee. 
Supper. 

Sally Lunn, 

Preserved Quince. 


Baked Halibut. 
Shredded Cabbage. 


Orange Cake. 
Tea. 


Scrambled Eggs. 
Cookies. 


SATURDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Halibut Hash. Dipped Toast. 
Coffee. Waffies. Maple Sirup. 
Dinner. 
_ Veal Stew with Dumplings. 
Lettuce. Chow chow. 
Apple Pie. Cheese. 
Supper. 
Baked Beans. Rolls. 
Preserved Quince. 


Bottled Potatoes. 
Bread. 
Coffee. 


Orange Cake. 
Tea. 


Little Pigs in Blankets. 

Wash and dry twelve or more large oysters. Roll each 
oyster in a thin slice of bacon and fasten with wooden 
toothpicks. Fry them until the bacon is cooked, turning 
over once or twice. Serve hot without removing the 
toothpicks. 
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Velvet Cream. 

One pint of milk, one-fourth of a box of gelatine, three- 
fourths of a cupful of sugar and two eggs. Dissolve the 
gelatine in a little of the milk, boil the milk, add the sugar, 
beaten with the yolks of eggs, then the gelatine. Cook 
like a custard, in a double boiler. Strain through a nap- 
kin; when almost cold, add the well-beaten whites, flavor 
with vanilla or sherry, pour into a wet mold and set away 
to harden. Serve with cream. 


Sponge Drops. 

Three eggs, three-fourths of a cupful of sugar, one 
heaping cupful of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda and one teaspoon- 
ful of lemon or vanilla. Drop in teaspoonfuls on but- 
tered pans, three inches apart, and bake in a quick oven. 
A stiff batter is needed, and it is safe to bake one cake 
first to see if more flour is wanted. 


Mock Bisque Soup. 

Cook one cupful of tomato until soft enough to strain. 
Scald one pint of milk in a double boiler. Blend to- 
gether one tablespoonful of butter and one dessertspoon- 
ful of flour. Stir gradually into the boiling milk and boil 
ten minutes. Add one-half teaspoonful of salt, a little 
white pepper, a speck of soda and the strained tomato. 
Serve very hot, with croatons or saltines. 


Salmon Salad. 

Place on a bed of lettuce leaves, in a flat salad bowl, 
the contents of one-half a can of salmon, freed from oil 
and bones, and flaked. Pour over the fish a little boiled 
salad dressing or mayonnaise, and garnish with slices of 
hard boiled egg and lemon. 


Walnut Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of but- 
ter. Add two beaten eggs, one cupful of milk, two cup- 
fuls of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, and two-thirds of a cupful of broken (not chopped) 
walnut meats. Bake in a biscuit tin, from twenty to thirty 
minutes. Frost with icing made from the white of one 
egg, thickened with powdered sugar and flavored with 
vanilla. Place English walnut meats in rows over the top 
and cut in squares. 


Cheese Omelet. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, add three tablespoonfuls 
of milk and a little salt, then the beaten whites. Melt 
one dessertspoonful of butter in a frying pan; when bub- 
bling, pour in the omelet, let it cook till a light brown 
underneath. Sprinkle over the top one or two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese. Place in the oven to dry, fold and 
serve very hot. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes. 

Cut one pint of cold boiled potatoes into dice and sea- 
son with saltand pepper. Fry one teaspoonful of chopped 
onion in one teaspoonful of butter or dripping, until yel- 
low. Add the potatoes, and stir carefully with a fork. 
Add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley and serve hot. 


Consomme. 

As no soup stock is on hand, the consommé is made 
from beef extract. Cut into small pieces one-half carrot, 
one-half turnip, one small onion and one stalk of celery. 
Cook them in two quarts and one pint of water, with two 
cloves, two allspice, one bay leaf and two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, for half an hour, until the vegetables are tender 
Strain out the seasoning and add one teaspoonful of beef 
extract to each quart of water. Serve in cups as bouillon, 


or add one-half cupful of boiled macaroni, spaghetti, or 
diced vegetables, and serve in soup plates. If more sea- 


soning is desired, lemon juice, pepper and celery salt can 
be added. 


Caramel Custard. 

Beat two eggs with one tablespoonful of sugar, add one 
pint of milk anda little salt. Melt ina tin basin two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; when it is a thick caramel, add one 
tablespoonful of hot water. Turn the basin around, so 
that the sides may be coated with the sirup. Pour in the 
custard, set the basin in a tin of water and bake thirty 
minutes. When baked, slip the custard into a glass dish 
and set away to cool. If any of the caramel remains in 
the basin, a little hot water can be added and a caramel 
sauce made to serve cold with the custard. 


Baked Apple Cake. 

Mix together two cupfuls of flour, one-half teaspoontul 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Beat one egg and mix it with one scant 
cupful of milk. Rub one-fourth cupful of butter into the 
dry materials, add the milk and egg. Spread it one-half 
inch thick over a buttered biscuit tin. Have ready four 
sour apples, pared, cored and cut into eighths. Lay them 
in rows on top of the dough, with the sharp edge down, 
press them in lightly. Sprinkle two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a little cinnamon over the apples, bake twenty 
to thirty minutes, and serve with cream 


Pot Roast of Beef. 

Select a piece of the rump, weighing four or five pounds. 
Wash, dry and flour the meat. Brown a little of the fat 
in a kettle, put the meat in; sear it on all sides. Add one 
cupful of boiling water, two cloves and two allspice. 
Cover closely and cook slowly four or five hours, adding 
a little water from time to time to prevent burning: sea- 
son with salt and pepper. When tender, remove the 
meat, thicken the gravy with a little flour and serve with 
the meat. This is an inexpensive dish and makes a pleas- 
ant variation from more costly roast beef. It is excellent 
served cold, or warmed up in the gravy. 


Turkey Croquettes. 
Use a pint of finely chopped turkey, and follow the rule 
for lamb croquettes given in Chapter I. 


Cottage Pudding. 

Cream together one cupful of sugar and one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter. Add one well beaten egg, then two-thirds of 
a cupful of milk, and lastly one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake 
in a buttered biscuit tin for half an hour. Serve one-half 
of the pudding with wine sauce, reserving the other half 
to serve with whipped cream as a Charlotte Russe. 


Escalloped Potatoes. 

Pare and slice four or five raw potatoes. Let them lie 
an hour in cold water. Arrange them in layers in a but- 
tered baking dish, seasoning each layer with salt, pepper 
and bits of butter. When the dish is nearly filled, pour in 
one cupful of milk, sprinkle a thin layer of buttered crumbs 
and grated cheese over the top and bake one hour. 


Orange Cake. 

Beat two whole eggs and the yolk of a third egg for five 
minutes. Add one cupful of sugar and beat three min- 
utes. Add one-half cupful of cold water, two cupfuls of 
sifted flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake 
in two deep jelly tins. Thicken the white of one egg with 
powdered sugar, add the grated rind and juice of one 
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frosting is thick enough to spread. 
Waffles. 

Mix at night, one pint of milk, one-fourth of a yeast 
cake, one pint of flour and one-half a teaspoonful of salt. 
In the morning add one tablespoonful of melted butter 
and two eggs. Bake quickly in a hot waffle iron. Serve 
with maple sirup. If a little of the batter is left it can be 
enlarged, following the proportions of the rule, and cooked 
the next morning. 

Baked Halibut. 

Select a solid piece of halibut weighing about two 
pounds. Wash and dry it and place in a baking pan, 
with the flesh side up. Season with salt and pepper, 
sprinkle with cracker crumbs and lay small strips of fat 
salt pork about two inches apart. Bake three-quarters 
of an hour, garnish with slices of lemon and serve with 
Tartar Sauce (Cold). 

Mix with three tablespce safuls of mayonnaise or boiled 
salad dressing, one teas; onful each of chopped pickles, 
olives and parsley. 

Sally Lunn. 

Cream together three-quarters of a cupful of sugar with 
one-quarter of a cupful of butter. Add one beaten egg, 
one cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour sifted with one 
heaping teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake in a but- 
tered biscuit tin one-half hour. Cut in squares and serve 
hot, with butter 

The most expensive dish in the menus for this 
week is the turkey, which costs two dollars or more. 
However, it can be used in so many different ways 
and with so little waste that it does not prove to be 
an extravagant purchase. The pot roast of beef and 
the veal stew are both cheap and can be used in made- 
over dishes. 

Cereals are used but little in these menus, as they 
are not popular with the family, but they can be added 
to any breakfast with trifling expense, except that for 
the necessary cream. 

Fruit is served at the end of the breakfast in order 
to bring the best part of the meal first, so that any 
member of the family who has to hasten to business 
can have his warm breakfast and coffee and omit 
fruit or take it with him. 

There are various opinions as to the proper place 
for fruit in the meal, some maintaining that it should 
precede breakfast and follow dinner. The custom of 
serving fruit before breakfast may have arisen from 
the practice in vogue at hotels, where fruit helps to 
shorten the wait for a breakfast cooked to order. 

The convenience and health of the family should 
be considered, and a strict adherence to fashion 
avoided in these matters. 

The use of a small cupful of clear coffee is recom- 
mended by many authorities as an aid to digestion 
after a hearty dinner. 

The after-dinner coffee served in these dinners is 
rarely made freshly, but is prepared from what is left 
after breakfast. It is drained carefully from the 
grounds, while hot, into an earthen pitcher. When 
needed it is heated in a granite ware basin, and it is 
as satisfactory as if the coffee were newly made. 

—Annabel Lee. 
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EASTER SONG. 


“Come out and come up,” sang the bluebirds, 
To the flowers that were sleeping below; 

“Come out and come up from the darkness, 
And bathe in the sun-light’s warm glow.” 


The daffodils hearing the summons, 
Push up through the dark cheerless world; 
And gathering strength from the sunshine, 
Soon put on their blossoms of gold. 


The violets sleeping serenely, 
Their modest heads raise at the call; 
And Nature awakes from her slumbers, 
And sends their glad message to all :— 


“Cc me up and come out from the valleys, 
O, souls that are sleeping in sin; 
Come out and come up to the mountains, 
A new !ife of promise begin. 


“ And like the pure flowers of the springtime. 
Lift up your bowed heads to the sky ; 
And let your glad hearts receive gladly, 
The message that comes from on high.” 


—W. G. Park. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MY COUSIN, THE DRESSMAKER, 
Who Refused to Give Up Her Wearisome Occupation. 


T was not until after her mother’s 
death that she came te live with 
us, and I looked down upon 
her then, in her misfortune, as 
in earlier days I had envied the 
beautiful and petted heiress. 
As children we had gone to 
school together, and then my 
pretty cousin, with her dainty 
apparel, her French maid, and 

? her pony phzton, had seemed, 

indeed, a darling of the gods. Then, just as we were 
entering womanhood, there came a sudden turn of 
Fortune’s wheel. Valuable mines, discovered in a 
large tract of Western land thought to be worthless, 
changed my father’s meager income into enormous 
wealth. At that time my uncle died, and it was found 
that his fortune had so diminished that his widow and 
only daughter were left almost in destitution. 

The ill feeling which had existed between the older 
members of the family for years, was.not lessened, 
when my kind hearted, but tactless, father offered his 
brother’s proud and sensitive widow some of the 
crumbs from his own now richly laden table. The 
breach was only widened during this unlucky inter- 
view, and from that moment all intercourse between 
the families ceased. 

Two years later we heard that my aunt was dead. 
Then my gentle mother spoke, “Let bygones be 
bygones,” she told my father. “ Your brother’s child 
is now alone in the world, and her place is Aere with 
us.” But my mother had some difficulty to persuade 
Violet to accept even the protection of our roof. 

When thrown so suddenly upon their own resources 
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two years before, she had turned her talents to good 
account. Always clever and fond of planning her 
mother’s and her own home toilets, she had imme- 
diately designed some beautiful ball costumes, and 
had taken the drawings to one of her mother’s most 
trusted friends. 

Diffidently, yet proudly, she unfolded her scheme, 
which was met with ready appreciation and encour- 
agement. Judicious introductions followed, with 
advice which she did not disdain, and soon Violet 
was doing a really good business on original lines of 
her own. Her water color designs were perfect 
down to the slightest detail, and having once become 
“the fashion,” she could hardly supply the demand. 
For particular friends she would even make the 
garnitures and arrange the draperies herself. 

In short, the “ Violet Tredwell gowns ” had created 
a perfect furore. They were unique, yet often cost 
their wearers less than half of their former, and by no 
means as elegant, imported costumes. 

Thus Violet had been able to give her mother every 
comfort, and even to lavish luxuries upon her during 
her last illness. And while she seemed really to ap- 
preciate my mother’s kind offer of a home, she 
positively, though gently, refused to give up her self- 
won independence, and her “ profession.” 

My father was indignant upon hearing this, but 
Violet, too, had the Tredwell firmness of will, and in 
the end she proved the conqueror; for my mother 
urged the impropriety of allowing a beautiful young 
girl to seek shelter elsewhere than under her nearest 
relatives roof. 

So Violet came to us, and declining the room set 
apart for her, next my own, she chose an amply 
closeted apartment on the upper story, at the head 
of the steep back stairs. We soon found that she did 
not mean to be indebted to us for even this, for she 
insisted upon arranging all of our evening toilets; 
and I—who am not a beauty—had never been so 
becomingly dressed before. 

We really saw very little of her during the first year, 
as she could never be persuaded to appear in the 
drawing room when visitors were present. She was 
always basy, coming and going swiftly and silently, 
often laden with large packages which she carried up 
and down the steep back stairs. 

Must I confess it? I was jealous of her beauty, 
as well as offended that during all this time she had 
never taken me into her confidence, nor showed me 
any of her work. I must do her the justice to admit 
that she never guessed my feelings, her own sunny 
disposition being so unlike my moody temperament, 
as her charming face and figure were unlike my own. 

It was during her second year with us, that John 
Rutherford came on from the West, for the winter, 
and became our frequent visitor. With his advent, 
everything seemed changed. I no longer seemed to 
myself shy, awkward and constrained, for I found I 
could talk and laugh like other girls, and I was glad 
to appear at my best before him. 

Up to the night of our reception, he and Violet had 


never met. But on that occasion my mother over- 
came all Violet’s remonstrances, and insisted that 
she should take her place among us. 

The evening was half over; John Rutherford was 
talking to me when suddenly his attention wavered, 
and I saw him looking past me at some one in the 
room beyond. I turned and saw her, then—tall, fair 
and graceful, clad in the simplest gown of gray, 
without flower or lace, or ornament of any kind. It 
was strange, but among all those richly costumed 
women, she seemed the most striking figure in the 
room. 

“Who is she?” questioned Rutherford, and there 
was no mistaking the admiration in his tone. A 
sudden miserable jealousy came over me. “ Who?” 
I repeated sharply. ‘ Oh, you mean that girl in gray ? 
She is a poor relation, my cousin, “le adressmacer ! 
Mother tried to get her to give up working, when sie 
came to live with us, but she wouldn't, and it’s s» 
annoying! Why, half the women here are in * Violet 
Tredwell gowns.’ Ridiculous, isn’t it? She made 
this one of mine,—do you l|ike it ?” 

“ Exceedingly,” he replied, * it is very becoming.” 
Then he changed the subject, and my momentary 
annoyance was dispelled. 

Half an hour later I came upon him téie-a-téte with 
Violet; but as my moher had insisted upon her 
presence, I dared not show my feeling of chagrin. 

After that night Violet was often in the drawing 
room. Her days were as busy as ever; and she rigidly 
declined all outside invitations, but she cou!d not 
now refuse to see those among our friends who asked 
for her. 

Rutherford showed her a little attention, to punish 
me I thought, for that ill matured speech; but to my 
satisfaction Violet seemed to care no more for his 
society, than for that of any other visitor. 

The fall and early winter passed away, and the 
holidays came, bringing my brothers home from 
school, full of life and boyish spirits. ‘They frater- 
nized with Rutherford at once, and to his keen 
amusement they treated the already prominent lawyer 
as a companion and an equal. 

Gaieties rapidiy succeeded one another, and we 
planned to end the old year with a dance. The 
house had been decorated with a profusion of ever- 
greens ; roping extended from room to room, and the 
library was transformed into a perfect bower. Our 
guests ali came, and the hours went merrily. 

Violet had designed. me a dress of shimmering 
green, caught up with bunches of mistletoe and its 
pearly berries, and Rutherford said I had never 
looked so well. 

Just before midnight the whole party assembled in 
the library, to await in hushed expectancy the birth 
of the new year. The tall Dutch clock began to 
strike the hour, we turned to one another with joyous 


greetings, and one of the boys threw open a window 


to let in the music of St. Mary’s chimes, when a 
candle flared, a spark flew upward to a swaying rope 
of green, and in an instant the room was in a biaze. 
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There was a mad rush in all directions, with wild 
screams of terror and afright. Men dragged down 
the burning evergreens and tried to stamp the fire 
out, but it had gained too fierce a headway, and was 
spreading everywhere. The smoke and flames drove 
them back from room to room. 

Above all the tumult my father’s voice was heard, 
as he brought order out of wild confusion, and led us 
out in safety. 

It all happened in a shorter time than it has taken 
to tell it, and there we all were guests, family and 
servants, huddled together out in the snowy street, 
trembling with excitement, and wrapped in anything 
we had caught up in our hasty flight. 

It seemed, then, as if the engines would sever 
come! But I shall never forget my father’s coolness 
as he stood and watched the flames burst out of the 
windows of our beautiful home. 

“Let it burn,” he said. “It is fully insured, and 
there’s no use making an unnecessary fuss.” 

Suddenly I heard Rutherford's voice beside me, 
“ Where is Violet, your cousin?” 

I looked quickly around. “I do not know, I 
thought I saw her a moment ago.” 

“She is not here; no one knows where she is. My 
God! if she is still in that house! ” 

He sprang forward, but | caught him by the arm. 
“Do not go back there!’ I entreated. “ You will not 
find her; you will only lose your life. I beg you, I 
fray you, do not go.” He broke from my grasp, and 
before any of the others had guessed his purpose, he 
had dashed through the smoking doorway and disap- 
peared. 

Afterwards I learned what happened. It seems he 
started up the front stairway, only to be driven back 
by flames and stifling smoke. Then, remembering 
the steep back stairs, up which the boys had often 
taken him to other rooms, he rapidly groped his 
way thither, calling my cousin by her name. The 
smoke was dense and blinding, and he could not see. 
“1 am here,” came Violet's stifled cry, “ but I cannot 
carry it any further! Take it, I beg you, I will 
follow. With my hand on your shoulder I am safe. 
Don’t turn back for me, I am not hurt. Oh, you are 
so kind, so kind!” 

‘The engines came at last, the firemen dashed in, 
and streams of water were beginning to pour into the 
seething mass of flame. It seemed an eternity since 
Rutherford had passed through that doorway when, 
at last, he reappeared, a strange, disheveled being, 
now, with a burden, wrapped in heavy shawls, 
clasped to his breast. Was it Violet? No, for she 
was beside him; her gray gown strangely blackened 
and marred, and she was looking up at him in grati- 
tude and joy. 

Our friends hospitably took us in that night; and 
my mother, Violet and I, found shelter beneath John 
RKutherforad’s father’s roof. Violet and I were given 
a room together, and there I learned the contents of 
that mysterious bundle, which she frankly avowed she 

had gone back and risked her life (and zs’) to save. 


In the morning I was the earliest down. John 
Rutherford was the next, and greeting me, he cast a 
swift glance through the room. “ And your cousin ?” 
he said. “I hope she is none the worse for her last 
night’s adventure ?” 

“She is perfectly well,” I answered coldly, “but I 
have no patience with her!” “And why, may I 
ask ?” said he. 

“Do you know what it was she went back to save? 
Why then, she imperiled your life—not to speak of 
her own—just to rescue some bits of silk and velvet and 
Zace—the tools of her trade!” 

He looked at me gravely; then his face lighted 
suddenly. Violet had entered the room. She went 
up to him without embarrassment and held out her 
hand. “I have not thanked you yet for what you did 
for me last night,” she said. “The bits of silk and 
lace, which I could not have saved without your 
help, are very costly ; they belong, not to me, but to 
my customers, and they were not insured. Had they 
been destroyed, I could wever have replaced them, 
you see; I felt responsible, and that my honor was at 
stake.” 

“ Ridiculous /’ 1 cried, hoping that Rutherford 
would take my side at last and condemn her folly. 

“They were not worth the risk you ran,” he said, 
gravely. Violet’s color changed. 

“You are a lawyer,” she said quickly, “ suppose 
your clients had entrusted you with valuable papers 
which you could not replace; suppose that your 
office was on fire, would you not risk your life to save 
them?” “I would!” said Rutherford, heartily. 
“You are right !” 

“Then you must understand that those ‘bits of 
silk and lace’ were just as important to me, a dress- 
maker.’ Rutherford bent above the small white 
hand and kissed it. 

They were married in the spring, and Rutherford 
took his wife away to the West, where already he is 
known as a rapidly rising man. 

That was three years ago, and I have not seen them 
since. But this letter from Violet lies before me, as 

I write—her last letter, still unanswered : 


“ DEAR EMILY: 


‘* Tt was so sweet of you and Auntie to send such beautiful 
things for our baby, and how I do want you to see him! 
John laughs at me for saying it, but I 4”ow he’s the 
sweetest baby that ever lived, and really, John thinks so, 
too! John has taken so much interest in the pretty little 
winter outfit I’ve been making up. I’ve been working out 
some new ideas, and if my baby’s ‘dress reform” is suc- 
cessful, I shall give other little tots the benefit of my 
experience next year. 

“ We were so interested in hearing of all the approach- 
ing festivities, and I enclose some designs for gowns, 
which I hope you will like. John thinks they will a// be 
very becoming to you, but he likes the blue and gold 
one best 

“ Now, Emily, we have a favor to ask of you, John and 
I, and that is, as soon as the season’s gaieties are over 
won’t you come out here and make us a good long visit? 
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John is looking over my shoulder and says, ‘ That isn’t 
half strong enough, Violet—zrge her to come.’ So I do, 
dear Emily, for we both want you; and besides, you are 
to be godmother to our still nameless baby, whose name 
is to be John, in spite of his father’s protests ! 

“ With warmest love to Auntie and Uncle and the boys, 
and a large share for yourself, believe me always 

Your affectionate cousin, 
VIOLET RUTHERFORD.” 


I am glad, I am honestly glad that he married her, 
for they both are happy. But I—I cannot go to 
them —just yet. 


—JSudith Spencer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WAFERS AND JELLY. 

Sweet Wafers. 

HESE are the perfection of beauty, and look as if 
T baked by machinery. Four eggs, the weight of 

three in butter, four in sugar and five in flour; 

flavor with a little nutmeg; cream, butter and sugar, add 
eggs well beaten, then stir in flour until well mixed; add 
flavoring. The wafer irons should be heating all this 
time, then grease both sides with a little butter and drop 
a teaspoonful iu the center, close the iron and in a few 
minutes it will spread to the edge and become a delicate 
brown; open the iron and while it is hot, take a knife 
and fork and roll with a dexterous movement beginning at 
the edge. This will make about three dozen and will 
retain the crispness for weeks if kept in a stone jar 
closely covered. You will require assistance while baking 
as it is necessary for one to hold the iron while the other 
is rolling the wafers and placing them on a platter to 
harden. It is rather difficult to procure these irons, but I 
think they can be made to order. There are only two 
pair in this town and they have been handed down for 
several generations. They have long handles and two 
round irons with a stamped pattern, and are about the 
size of the center of a dinner plate. I have seen many 
attempts at wafer making, but nothing equal in symmetry 
of shape or perfection of taste to these, and have no 
hesitation in recommending it, feeling confident, that if 
all the ingredients are carefully weighed and the fire good, 
failure will be out of the questions 
Lemon Jelly. 

One package of good gelatine, one cupful of sugar, 
granulated three lemons, two sticks of cinnamon, three 
pints of water. Soak the gelatine in a cupful of the cold 
water, heat the remainder to boiling, then put in gelatine 
and sugar, stir until dissolved, drop in cinnamon and 
strain in lemon juice. Take half a cupful of granulated 
sugar, place in a saucepan with about a tablespoonful of 
cold water, and let it boil until a rich amber color, then 
stir in with the other liquid while hot or it will candy. 
Strain all through a flannel bag and put in molds on the 
ice. It will be a brilliant color and I think the flavor is 
better, anyway, it is a great improvement on the sickly- 
looking lemon jelly which is generally made, and I think 
fully worth the trouble in the extra preparation. 


—A. D. A. 


So failure wins; the consequence 
Of loss becomes its recompense ; 
And evermore the end shall tell 

The unreached ideal guided well. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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ANOINT WITH THE OIL OF GLADNESS. 
Let flow the Oil of Gladness, 
Let it run down every street, 
Let it smooth life's waves of madness, 
Let it bless each one we meet. 


Open the spigot freely, 
Open before too late, 
Open the hand of helping, 
For those who watch and wait. 
Open the cruse of Gladness, 
Open the flow of the Springs, 
To reach all fields of sadness, 
Sent forth with “ healing wings.” 
Anoint with the Oil of Gladness, 
That to weary ones is given, 
Let it purge all lives from badness, 
And smooth the way to Heaven. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Origina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


PRACTICAL COOKING.—IV. 


Choice Bits from my Cookbook in Manuscript. 


HEN, asa child, I heard the beat- 
ing of eggs, I almost thought, 
“Something good to eat is 
coming.” At the season in 
which eggs form an important 
part of our diet, the grown up 
child still thinks of the good 
things to eat which they fur- 
nish. Truly did Emerson say, 
“There’s a best way of doing 
anything, even if it be but to 
cook an egg.” But to cook 

an egg,—how many are ignorant of the simple art of 

cooking an egg so that it is creamy and digestible? 

How many spoil an otherwise good dish by using too 

many eggs? But I will not keep you longer waiting 

to taste. 


Mother’s Delicious Poached Egg. 

Put a generous cupful of cream and milk—use at least 
half thin cream —into a spider. While cold break in six 
unbeaten eggs. Set over the fire and move a spoon care- 
fully through the mixture. The whites and yolks should 
be broken in pieces, but not rendered smooth. Do not 
cook long enough to whey—only let it simmer. Adda 
piece of butter the size of an egg and salt to taste. Serve 
in separate dishes with potatoes and meat. 

Egg Batter. 

Beat one egg, add one cupful of milk, a little salt and 
one and one-quarter cupfuls of flour. (The batter is better 
if one teaspoonful of baking powder is sifted with the 
flour). Beat well. Drop small spoonfuls into Aof salt pork 
fat and fry. Serve with potatoes and meat. 

Egg Batter with Sour Milk. 

This is good made like the above, omitting the baking 
powder and using some milk and soda. It should be very 
light and not soak fat. 

Boiled Eggs (which are never bolled). 

Put the eggs into a saucepan and pour over an abun- 

dance of boiling water, Cover, but remove at once from 
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the fire. Let them stand eleven minutes, then serve at 
once. If wanted for a lunch on the cars, or for a picnic, 
let them remain in the water longer. Take out, put into 
cold water for a few minutes to prevent their being dark 
next to the shell, and you have a hard cooked but jelly- 
like pulp which is delicious. 

Egg Toast. 

The fortunate housekeeper has an egg poacher in which 
the eggs can be steamed. If not, they will have to be 
dropped into hot water. Toast good bread. Dip the 
crust into hot salted water, butter and place a dropped 
egg on each slice. Season with salt, pepper and butter, 
or dip the toasted bread into hot salted milk and pour a 
good cream sauce over each slice and then lay the nicely 
cooked egg upon it. Season the egg as before. Serve hot. 


Swedish Toast. 

This forms an excellent substitute for fried cakes in 
summer. Warm one pint of milk, add one cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of lard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one yeast cake or one-half of a cake of compressed yeast 
dissolved in a little warm water, two well beaten eggs, and 
flour enough to make a rather thin batter. If set at night 
add one-third teaspoonful of soda. When risen, knead 
into a loaf, adding flour as for bread. Raise again. 
Knead and roll into sheets. Sugar the tops if desired. 
Let them rise and bake. When cold, cut into strips about 
three-fourths of an inch thick and toast in a very slow 
oven. If toasted to a light brown and thoroughly dried it 
will keep a long time, but soaks very quickly when dipped 
into coffee. Use half the sugar if too sweet. The recipe 
can be doubled and only two or three eggs used. 

Cousin Anna’s Omelet. 

Beat four eggs separately. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
milk to the yolks, one teaspoonful of salt and pepper to 
taste. Pour on the whites and fold in. Put one table- 
spoonful of butter into a saucepan, heat and pour in the 
mixture. As soon as set, and brown on the bottom, place 
in the oven and slightly brown the top. Fold and serve. 


Mrs. Davis’ Deviled Eggs. 

Remove the shells of six hard-boiled eggs and cut into 
halves, slipping the yolks into a bowl. Prepare a dressing 
as follows: Two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one even tablespoonful of sugar, 
one small teaspoonful of French mustard, salt and pepper 
to taste. Pour over the yolks and rub the mixture with 
the fingers until freefrom lumps. Make into balls and re- 
place in the whites. Cut off a bit of the end of the halves 
so that they will stand on a platter. Garnish with parsley 
or lettuce. 

Baked Egg and Ham. " 

Chop cold boiled ham fine and mix with it the same 
quantity of fine bread crumbs. Season with salt, pepper 
and melted butter and moisten with milk. Fill shallow 
gem pans about half full, make a depression in the center 
of each and break an egg into it. Sprinkle on a little salt, 
pepper and pulverized cracker crumbs, and add a few bits 
of butter. Bake from five to ten minutes. 

Baked Custard. 

To each cupful of warmed milk add one beaten egg, one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of sugar, a very little salt and 
flavor with a little vanilla and nutmeg, or with strawberry 
and vanilla, or with pineapple extract. Bake, and remove 
from the oven the instant it has thickened and you will 
have a creamy, delicious custard. Good made of yolks 
if some are left from other baking which you do not know 


how to use. Count two yolks as one egg, or use part 
yolks and part whole eggs. Some prefer to put the yolks 
in at first and lastly stir in the not too stiffly-beaten whites. 
Rhoda’s Boiled Cup Custard. 

Heat a quart of milk, and stir in four even teaspoonfuls 
of cornstarch wet in alittle cold milk. Beat four eggs 
with three-quarters of a cupful of sugar and add to the 
milk and cornstarch. Let it come to the boiling point. 
Take from the stove and stir till partially cool. Flavor 
and put into the cups in which it is to be served. 

Cousin Anna’s Salad Dressing. 

Yolks of three eggs, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, a 
little cayenne, one-half teaspoonful of mustard and a very 
little sugar. Stir with afork one way, adding French olive 
oil, a drop or two at a time until a pint bottleful has been 
used. (It will take up a quart if wished.) Add the juice 
of alarge lemon. Just before serving, beat in a cupful of 
unseasoned whipped cream. This dressing was used at a 
luncheon on the following delicious tomato salad: Free 
a quart can of tomatoes from juice. Chop very fine with 
two cucumbers and a small whiteonion. Warm the juice, 
add a little salt, pepper, dash of cloves, sugar to taste, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, the chopped mixture and one- 
half a box of gelatine soaked in alittle cold water. Mix 
well and mold in tiny cups. Turnona lettuce leaf. Serve 
with wafers. 

Ege Porridge for Summer Complaint. 

Take a pint of boiling milk. Break one egg into a dish 
and stir, but not beat. Stir into the hot milk. Salt and 
serve at once. 

Ice Cream. 

Make a boiled custard of one and three-quarter quarts 
of milk, two and one-quarter cupfuls of sugar, a little salt, 
and the beaten yolks of eight eggs. Flavor to taste, using 
two-thirds vanilla and one-third strawberry extract. When 
cool add half a pint of cream and the beaten whites of the 
eggs, and freeze. 

Chocolate Ice Cream. 

Make a smooth boiled custard of three pints of milk, 
two cupfuls of sugar, four beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and one-quarter teaspoonful of salt. Cook well. 
Melt one-half ounce of shaved chocolate, a scant half cup- 
ful of sugar, and a spoonful of water. Add tothe custard. 
Flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla. When cool add a 


pint of cream and freeze. 
—Maria FE. Chandler. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


389. ‘To brown fried mush, mixing the meal with 
milk before adding to the boiling water. 


390. ‘To keep good steel knives from hot fat. 


301. Cooling a cake by degrees. 

392. This recipe for sponge cake: One and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar, six eggs, beaten in one by one 
and very thoroughly; one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour stirred in lightly, with the juice of one lemon, 
and bake. 

393. Cooking an egg by setting, in a cup with 
seasoning, in a pan of boiling water on the stove 
till done. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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TEMPORARY AND ETERNAL HOMES. 


A Contemplation at the Parting of the Ways, from an Open 
Gateway of God's Acre. 


With thought pure and holy, 
Speak softly, walk slowly, 

Tread gently, bend lowly, 

On nearing the Home of the Dead; 
Here are hidden from sight, 

Once happy and bright, 

Weary hearts that have bled, 

Dear souls which have fled, 

From earth's work-day and play, 
To an incoming Day, 

Away from humanity's doom, 
Where new Life may eternally bloom. 


With thought pure and holy, 

Speak softly, walk slowly, 

Tread gently, bend lowly, 

’Mid emblems of peace and good-will, 
Where earthly life’s pulse-beat is still, 
Where aching souls sorrow no more, 
Looking back from Eternity's shore. 
Beyond the grave and its gloom, 

To the morn of a Son-of-God-Tomb; 
Here pause, and bend low at the portal, 
Of mortal life Here, and There the Immortal. 


With thought pure and holy, 

Speak softly, walk slowly, 

Tread gently, bend lowly, 

While out on the ambient air, 

Float breathings of heart-aching prayer; 

Where handmaids of memory mourn; 

That mortal footfalls may never return; 

Where the life that We Know, as lived “here below,” 
May be never more known into a New Life has grown, 
Where the clods of the valley are dear to the eye; 

As marking the places where precious ones lie. 


With thought pure and holy, 

Speak softly, walk slowly, 

Tread gently, bend lowly, 

Where heavy hearts now have found rest, 
Looking up to a “ home with the blest,” 
Here life’s pains laying down, 
Between a Cross and a Crown, 
Exchanging the Life-that-Now Is, 

For a Life-that-Soon-is-to-Come, 
Passing silently on from the This, 

To new Life, new Being and—Home. 


Death, like a narrow sea divides 
A heavenly land from ours —Dr. Watts 

OOKING from eye toeye; clasping hand with 

hand ; speaking from tongue to ear ; listening 

from ear to voice ; keeping feet in harmony of 

step with feet ; twining together arms of affec- 

tion and love, in tenderness of touch and closeness of 
embrace in the same moments with breathing-out 
thoughts of hatred, rivalry and revenge ; blendings of 
soul with soul, in sweet communion here, while hearts 
are hardening there; weaving sweet messages of sym- 
pathy into the warp of helpfulness, with one hand from 
a shuttle of kindness and helpful effort, while one from 
the other hand throws elements of indifference, cold- 
ness and injustice; pouring together into the same 
heart receptacle, from the can of the oil of gladness, 


derly wiping away tears of sorrow from tie cheek of 
affliction, with one hand, while smiting the “ other” 
cheek with heavily dealt blows of cruelty, oppression 
and disdain ; going together down to the tomb of death 
and desolation, while looking with eyes of faith, list- 
ening with ears of hope to a resurrection morn of 
glorious fulfillment, developed from t« mporary dreams 
of hastily expressed prayers, tenderly held prom- 
ises, and unexplained mysteries—of such is The Life 
that Now Is. 

Such is the grand summing up of the Life work of 
the World that Humanity has experimental knowl- 
edge of, as its footprints make progress in the path- 
way that lies between the realms of Human and Di- 
vine Existence. Such are what we leave behind on 
nearing the Suspension Bridge of human thought and 
endeavor, that hangs in immensity of space, with an 
earthly approach resting on the shores of Time, and 
reaching away to regions of Eternal Being, its ingress 
hung thick with closely-drawn cloud-veils, hiding 
from human view a mys‘erious and unknown futurity 
and overhung by an atmosphere of doubt, of fear and 
uncertainty, the pathway often hedged up with stum- 
bling blocks of suspicion, suspense and unrest. 

But the Revelation of Sight and Sense, of ‘The 
Worldly Life must be passed. The Genesis of The 
Life to Come must be entered upon. There can be 
no halting in the measured tread that marks the way, 
from Time to Eternity. The realities of Mortal Life 
are left behind. Visions of The Great Beyond come 
to view. Here the Soul Life throws off its garments 
of research, speculation, discussion and of tiresome, 
torn and unsatisfactory conclusion ; of inharmonious 
preparation, taking on in their stead, robes of eternal 
gatherings, before going forth along the highway cast 
up by impious hands from a worldly debris of error, 
deception and superstition, by adepts in sophistry 
and delusion as disciples and votaries of Science, 
of “Reason” and Right; by professed teachers of 
“ Religion,” disguised, perhaps, by cloaks of cun- 
ningly devised patchwork, woven from webs of sup- 
posed worldly wisdom and deftly spun theories of 
superstitious ideas of immortal being and existence. 

But the wearisome way that leads from Birth to 
Burial of worldly existence has been passed. ‘The 
weights that have been so long borne by The Old 
Life have been laid off and The Beginning of the 
New Life formally entered upon—the Life that will 
know no end until “ Time shall be no longer.” 

At this point of progress and observation, while 
laying off the cumbersome robes of self-righteousness 
and essaying to put on more permanent ones, by 
way of preparation for walking henceforth in the 
paths of true righteousness and peace, that lead away 
to regions of rest and eternal salvation, and while 
waiting for the as yet unknown guiding hand of 
future progress, an army of spiritual questionings 
pass by “on the other side.” Have the highways 
that we are to walk in forever hereafter been outlined 
or built up by earthly or spiritual hands? Does the 
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one, on the Right, which we are gradually becoming 
more and more able to trace, in our new condition of 
being, lead to “ Mansions of the Blest,” with a com- 
panionship only of Saints and Angels? Does that 
on the Left, lead down to Perdition, where Evil 
Spirits only congregate, surrounded by the Torments 
of the Damned? Is there no Happy Medium path- 
way that may be taken at wiil, in the way of a vibra- 
tion of footsteps from one extreme of vision to the 
other, or is there a Great Gulf fixed between the 
Right and Left ways marked out by the Finger of 
Time, that spirits Immortal may not pass over in 
safety? Or may we be here allowed to, take on 
the Wings of the Morning, and fly away to the 
Delectable Mountains, where distance is not meas- 
ured ; where hours are not numbered and years not 
counted; where the confines of Time are engulfed 
in a Sea of Eternity, to the borders of which the feet 
of Worldly Living may only reach by means of the 
pathway that leads down to the tomb, where doors 
never swing backward, and through which each 
passer-by must go in silence and alone? 

Oh, the Mystery of Mysteries, that overhangs, en- 
velops and surrounds the multifarious works and ways 
of Human Life. We &nmow but this. We have a 
Being. There can be no existence without an Author, 
but Speculation, Science, and Research fail to reveal 
the Presence of that Author; the Soul of Man only 
finds rest and comfort in the pages of Inspiration, 
open to every passer-by, where the existent elements 
of Divinity and co-existent companionship of God- 
head are recorded for instruction and enlightenment, 
as we pass along the way, from the Genesis of The 
Life That Now Is, to The Revelation of The Life 
That Is to Come. 

We may not know, but we may believe; we may 
not see, but we may conceive; we may not feel, but 
we may be impressed, and Conception, Impression 
and Belief may become a Trinity of Confidence, 
Hope and Rest, combined, which being wrought out 
from Experiences of The Life That Now Is, are at 
once productive of welcomes of, and longings for, 
the final call to come up higher to the realms eternal 
of The Life That Is to Come. 

—Clark W. Bryan. 


Selected tor Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
Old sores are hardly cured. 
Nobody calls himself rogue. 
Goats are not sold at every fair. 
Scabby heads love not the comb. 
Wood half-burnt is easily kindled. 
Idleness and lust are sworn friends. 
To a full belly all meat is bad.—Italian. 
Hunger finds no fault with the cookery. 
You can’t judge of the horse by the harness. 
Fling down the nests, and the rooks will be gone. 


Marry your daughters betimes, lest they marry them- 
selves. 
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ON THE EASTER MORN. 


Two red wounds on his death-white hands, 
And one his side is staining ! 

With nails they rudely pierced his feet 
So tender in their veining ! 


Oh women, bringing rare perfume, 
Add leaves of palm for crowning— 
But why that look? No stone is there, 

And gone the portal frowning ? 


Yes, Christ is risen from the dead ! 
Haste, bear away the story ! 
Fear death no more, from out the tomb 
There breaks an Easter glory! 
—Edward A. Rand. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A MAY DAY PARTY, 
‘With a Delightful Mystery to be Solved. 
Miss Dorothy Blackmore 
Cordially Invites You to Come and go Maying, 
friday Evening, at Eight o clock, 
May First. 


O read the invitation, and in the lower 
left-hand corner were written the 
words Kate Greenaway, so we knew 
that we must appear in the quaint, 
pretty costumes made familiar to all 
by this artist’s illustrations. But 
how were we to go Maying in the 
evening at a large, fashionable house? 
That was the mystery to be solved 

when, at the appointed hour, we arrived at our 
friend’s home. The large double house was a per- 
fect bower; the corners were filled with small pine 
trees, laurel branches and palms, which made a 
green background for the fragrant fruit blossoms 
and vases of cut flowers. Delightful nooks and 
bowers were made with screens draped in green, and 
here and there were hung bird cages, while the 
feathered songsters made most suitable music for 
the occasion. 

When the guests had all arrived, the hostess passed 
two trays about, from one of which each lady took a 
card, the gentlemen taking one from the other. Each 
card contained half of a quotation, and the men had 
to find the lady who held the other part of the verse 
on his card, which, when correctly put together, 
would direct them to one of the small tables placed 
about the room. For example, the gentleman who 
held a card on which was written “Gather ye rose—” 
had to find a lady whose card read “ buds, while ye 
may,” and then they searched for the rose table, on 
which were placed small fancy baskets tied with pink 
ribbons, and beside which lay a few long-stemmed 
rosebuds and a doutonniere of the same, which they 
immediately appropriated as their own. 

The other couple who sat at the same table had a 
verse from Burns, “Oh my luve’s like a red, red 
rose !”’ and of course they found red roses and bas- 
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kets tied with ribbons to match. To the handle of 
each basket was a programme with numbered spaces 
and a small pencil. The verses were first written on 
a long card and then cut in two, so that it was easy 
to find the corresponding part. Here is the verse 
for the primrose : 
“A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


The couple having that, found primroses and yellow 
ribbon. At the same table was the daisy, with a 
verse from Wordsworth : 
“The daisy, by the shadow which it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun.” 
The violet and pansy occupied the same table, and 
the baskets were tied with lavender ribbons. The 
verses were : 
“ A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye,” 

and Shakespeare’s 

“ There’s pansies, that’s for thoughts. 
The green table had a verse from Dickens 

“A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 


On each table was placed, face down, four large 
white cards, which, as our hostess explained, each 
contained the name of a flower, wild or cultivated, 
pictured in rebus. When all were seated, a bell was 
rung and the cards turned over and left on the table, 
while we all put on our thinking caps and tried to 
unravel the mysteries. As each flower was thought 
of it was quietly written down on the programme, 
opposite the number of the card guessed. After 
eight minutes the bell rang and the cards were imme- 
diately turned face down again. The hostess and 
her assistants then examined our cards, and for each 
flower correctly guessed we were given a flower, 
which was wired to a toothpick, so that it could be 
easily pushed into the moss at the bottom of our 
baskets. 

We then all changed places, two going in one 
direction while the others took the opposite route, 
advancing at each change until the complete circuit 
was made by each player, no matter how few or many 
flowers were guessed. 

The hostess then gathered and compared the pro- 
grammes, while we counted the contents of our bas- 
kets, and the winner whose basket held the most 
flowers, was given the first prize, the lady being 
crowned the May Queen with a pretty wreath of 
flowers. The ladies’ first prize was a volume of Ten- 
nyson’s poems, on the fly leaf of which was written : 

“Of all the glad New Year, mother, 
The maddest, merriest day— 


For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen of the May.” 


The gentlemen’s first prize was a scarf pin, in the 
shape of an enameled pansy, while the consolation 
prizes were a bunch of paper flowers to the lady, 
with the message that they had come to fill her bas- 
ket, while the gentleman received a miniature flour 


barrel with the words that here was a flower he could 
guess. The refreshments were served in appropriate 
designs, the ice-cream being placed in the heart of 
water lilies made of white paper, with the petals 
slightly curled. 

Altogether the May Day party was a grand success, 
and we were all delighted to have been given an op- 
portunity to go Maying. 

The following is a list of the flowers we had to 
guess and the way in which they were pictured : 


Petunia—Pea—Cupid playing a mandolin—1896. 

. Poppies—A young man proposing—a bunch of peas. 

. Hollyhock—A spray of holly—a hawk. 

. Zhyme—A picture of Father Time. 

Bachelor's Button—Bachelor—collar button. 

Zuberose—Rows of potatoes or tubers. 
-ansy—Pan—sea. 

Dogwood—Dog—a forest scene. 

Phiox Drummondii—Flock of geese—letter s— 

drum—Monday. 
10. Sunflower—A lad—barrel marked Ceres. 
11. Jacgueminots —Ass—me, on the vocal scale—nose. 
12. Orchid—Oar—kid glove. 
13. Snapdragon—Snap on the end of chain—dragon. 
14. Datsy—Friday and Saturday—note E in music. 

15. Gerantum—G, in music—rain—knee—m 

16 Buttercup—Goat—cup. 

17. Asters—Ass in tears. 

18. Sweet Peas—Lovers kissing—P.P. 

19 Tiger Lily—Tiger—l—eye—l—e. 

20. Heliotrope—Heel—eye—o—tea—rope. 

21. Smi/ax—Face of a smiling girl—axe. 

2. Japonica—Japanese on a car. 

3 Spirea—Spire—ear of corn. 

4 Jongui/—John Bull—quill pen. 

5. Rose—Rows of pins 

6 lto/et—Phial—children eating. 

7. Fuchsia--F—U U—boy exclaiming pshaw. 

8. Chrysanthemums—Santa Claus — anthem — cham- 
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9g. Li/y—L—person sick in bed—Y. 

30 Carnations—Car—goddesses of the nations with 
flags. 

31. Candytuft—Little boys carrying box of candy—man 
with large tuft of hair. 

32. lVerbena—A verb—bean—ah. 

33 Foxglove—Fox—glove. 

34. Harebelis—Hare—bells. 

35. Virginia creeper—State of Virginia—C—reaper. 

36 —Snowbal/—Snow scene—children dancing. 

37- Marigold—Mary and her lamb—miser with money. 

38. Coxcomh—Roosters—grandma combing child’s hair. 

39 Trumpet creeper—Trumpet—baby crawling. 

40 Larkspur—Bird—spur. 

41. Lady's slipper—Two ladies—slipper. 

42. Pink—P—bottle of ink. 

43. Maidenhair—A young girl—hare. 

44 Cowslip—Picture of a cow slipping. 

45. Dandelion—Dude—lion. 

46. Tudifs—Two children—lips. 

47. Clover—Clove—her (a girl). 

48. Crocus—Cock crowing—C—U. S. 

49. Peonies—Pea—O—knees 

50. Balsam—Child bawling—Uncle Sam, 
—Grace Margaret Rhees. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE LIGHTS IN HEAVEN.* 


I place this beacon, darling, 
As an emblem of God’s love, 
For He will light the valley dark 
That leads to thy home above. 
No harm shall come to thee, darling, 
As you go from my arms to day, 
For He will gently guide thee 
All through the lonely way. 
You shall not go alone, darling, 
The angels are waiting for thee,— 4 
And when I follow the ransomed throng, 
You'll be first to welcome me. 
And when we've crossed the swelling tide 
To the Jand, where there’s no more night, 
We'll lay our trophies at His feet— 


And God shall be the light. ; 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


COUNTING THE COST. 


A Very Sensible Precaution in Connection with Household 
Expenses. 

N connection with every important expendi- 
ture for the home, two important con- 
siderations are ever to be kept in mind: 
The desirability of the thing proposed to 
be done or had, and the question of ex- 
pense. In other words, Do I want it? 
and, Can I afford it? While these con- 
siderations apply to all branches of ex- 
penditure, it is in contemplation, in this 
connection only to consider some factors 
in connection with the cost of food. Now 

a great deal has been said from time to time in the 

way of warning and expostulation over the matter of 

buying dear and costly things when other articles, 
which could be had at less cost, would answer all 

purposes equally well. ‘The trouble has been that a 

good deal of this well meant advice has fallen upon 

stony ground—that is, upon prejudiced minds—from 
the very fact that it was of a negative character. 

“Don’t do this,” or, “Don’t do that,” says the faith- 

ful monitor; while the one admonished may in all 

seriousness ask, “ Then, pray, what sia// I do?” 

A good many young housekeepers have been ad- 
monished not to spend too large a portion of the 
family income upon the food supplies; but while 
they have frequently been impressed with the neces- 
sity for economy, we must fear that it has not been 
made clear to them that reduced expenses do not 
necessarily carry a reduced quality of table fare. It 
does not by any means follow, that the most expen- 
sive viands are the most enjoyable to the palate, 
satisfying to the stomach, or nourishing to the sys- 
tem. In fact, it will be found not infrequently that 


*Suggested by seeing a light at the head of a litte grave in a 
cemetery in Minneapolis. The child knowing she was going to live 
with the angels, said, ** Don’t put me in the dark, papa, as you did 
little sister;” and for twenty years a light has bzen placed byits last 
resting place. 


quite the reverse is the fact. Consequently, the 
thoughtful young housewife—and the older one for 
that matter—will study how at a moderate cost to 
provide the best and most appetizing dishes for the 
table, having a due regard to the matter of ex- 
penditure. 

There have been many wise and helpful plans, for- 
mulas and recipes in this direction, in the giving of 
which Goop HousEKEEPING has, as in so many other 
commendable ways, been a leader. But the subject 
has by no means been exhausted, and here are one 
or two combinations of ways and means which are 
presented for the benefit of those seeking light in 
this direction. It is not claimed that they are en- 
tirely new or original; but they will be found none the 
less acceptable as contributions to the sum of general 
information. 

That well-known lecturer on cookery, Mrs. Gesine 
Lemeke, recently formulated a plan upon which small 
families could bring the expense for food within 
twenty-five cents per day for each member, and yet 
supply the table with exceptionally attractive bills of 
fare for each day of the week. Taking a family of 
four as a basis, she presents the scheme for Monday, 
accompanying the menu with recipes for such of the 
dishes as are in any way out of the ordinary, and this 
is the showing : 


BREAKFAST. 
Lamb Chops. Baked Potatoes. 
Bread and Butter. Coffee. 
LUNCH. 


Cold Beef cut from the day before. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. Bread and Butter. Tea. 


DINNER. 
Mashed Turnips and Potatoes. 
Pumpkin Pie. 


Potted Spare Ribs. 
Apple Sauce. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes, 

Cut six medium-sized peeled potatoes into thin slices 
and lay in cold water; peel and cut two good-sized white 
onions into thin slices; fifteen minutes before serving 
drain and dry the potatoes on a towel; place a large fry- 
ing pan with one tablespoonful of beef fat or lard over 
the fire; as soon as hot put in the potatoes, cook five 
minutes; add the onions, season with a half even tea- 
spoonful of salt and a half even teaspoonful of pepper, 
stirring occasionally ; fry slowly until done, then pour off 
the fat, turn the potatoes on a hot dish in the shape of an 
omelet. 

Stewed Apples. 

Peel three greening apples, cut them into quarters and 
remove the core, place a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and one cupful of water over the fire; when it 
boils add the apples, boil until done, but not broken; lift 
out carefully and lay them ina dish; continue to boil the 
liquid a little longer and pour it over the apples. Serve 
when cold. 

Apple Jelly Cake. 

Stir one-half cupful of butter with one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar to a cream, with the right hand, add two eggs, 
one at atime, stirring a few minutes between each addi- 
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tion; add the grated rind of half a lemon; then sift one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour with one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, and add it alternately with one-half 
cupful of water to the above mixture; do not stir any 
more than can be helped after the flour has been added ; 
butter two jelly tins well with butter and dust them with 
flour, divide the mixture equally in the two tins and bake 
in a moderate oven; when done, sprinkle some powdered 
sugar on pastry board, turn the cakes upside down on the 
board; after a few minutes remove them to another part 
of the board, repeat this every few minutes until they are 
cold. This keeps them from sticking tothe board. When 
cold, lay them together with a layer of apple jelly between. 

This is in fact a light-cost day, notwithstanding the 
attractive nature of the viands provided. The ex- 
pense of the breakfast figures up thirty-one cents ; 
the dinner costs the same, while the lunch is provided 
for fifteen cents; a total for the day of seventy-seven 
cents, or at the rate of $5.39 aweek. For some of the 
days, however, there is a more expensive arrange- 
ment, though in no case is the full amount of $1 
reached. Wednesday comes pretty close to the fig- 
ure, with the following menu—the distinctive recipes 
being transcribed as in the case of Monday: 


BREAKFAST. 
Oaimeal., Ham Omelet. Vienna Puffs. Coffee. 


LUNCH, 
Cold Canned Corn Beef. Fried Potatoes. 
Beignots. Bread and Butter. Tea. 


DINNER. 
Rice Timbatles. 
Apple Citron Pie. 


Blanquette of Veal. 
Boiied Potatoes. 
Vienna Puffs 

Sift the night before one pint of flour in a bowl, add 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one ounce of butter and one 
tablespoonful of sugar; rub the butter fine in the flour, 
break one-half of a yeast cake into one cupful of lukewarm 
water, add one-half teaspoonful of sugar, let it standin a 
warm place till it rises to the surface; then add it to the 
flour, add one egg and mix all well together, cover and let 
it stand till next morning; then butter some gem pans, 
fillthem half full with the batter; and bake in a quick 
oven till done; serve in a napkin. 

Swiebach Beignots. 

Soak four large, round swiebach in milk till soft, but 
not broken; then mix one heaping tablespoonful of flour 
with a little baking powder, add one-half cupful of water, 
one egg, one teaspoonful of melted butter and a sprinkle 
of salt; mix into a smooth batter, dip the swiebach into 
the batter; have a frying pan with one-half spoonful of 
lard and butter over the fire; when hot put in the swie- 
bach, fry light brown on both sides; serve them dusted 
with sugar, or serve with jelly or preserved fruit. 

Apple Citron Pie. 

Prepare a pie crust the same as for pumpkin pie, butter 
apie plate, dust with flour and line the plate with the 
crust; fill the plate with finely cut apples, sprinkle over 
one ounce of finely cut citron, add one teaspoonful of 
butter in small pieces and three tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 
cover with the same crust, spread over the top crust one- 
half tablespoonful of lard and bake in a medium hot oven. 


of that for Monday; but the corned beef makes the 
lunch cost twenty two cents, while the dinner amounts 
to forty-three, making a total of ninety-six and a half 
cents. From these sample days’ menus, the thought- 
ful housewife will readily fill out a week’s programme 
to her own satisfaction and that of all members of 
her household. 

In the same line, luncheon clubs have been formed 
in some of the cities, consisting of a dozen or more 
members; though twelve seems to be an excellent 
number for the purpose. These inaugurate a series 
of monthly luncheons (which will enable each mem- 
ber to entertain the club once during the year), at 
which the cost must not exceed fifty cents, we will 
say, a plate. The rules are stringent against exceed- 
ing the amount of allowance; but it should be added 
that neither flowers nor wines are included. ‘These 
are understood to be optional with the hostess; and 
while flowers are generally supplied in greater or less 
numbers, the wines are quite generally—and quite 
appropriately—absent. Here are four of the lunch- 
eon menus, three of which are figured to cost six dol- 
lars each for a party of twelve, while the fourth may 
be furnished for five dollars. 


Bouillon. Stuffed Lobster. 
Chicken a la Greeque Stewed with Tomatoes and Celery. 
Gellic aux Tomatoes with Salad. Chocolate Whip. 


Chicken Consommes. Timbales of Eels. 


Eggs in Jelly, Fillets of Chicken aux Champignons. 
Purée of Beans. Salade. 
Croutons ala Gelte. Cheese. 


Poached Eggs, Sauce Tomato, 
Fried Soles with Cucumbers. 
Fillets Mignons, Sauce Bernaise. Potatoes. 
Fonds f Artichauts 
Lady Fingers. 


Timbales of Brains. 
Chocolate lee Cream. 
Fish al Indienne (Curried Rice and 

Red Lipper S). 

Lamb Chops. Puree of Chestnuts, 
Osues aux Artichauts. Salade ala Russe. 
Orange Jelly. Coffee. 

It will be at once realized that here, as in the matter 
of daily food for the table; a wise and thoughtful dis- 
crimination is the controlling factor. It would be 
very easy, in either case, to double the cost without 
adding at all to the charm or attraction of the meals 
or feasts provided. And so the whole lesson comes 
back to this one central thought: A comprehensive 
knowledge of what the available markets afford, with 
the prices; and acting upon this knowledge, a wise 
and discriminating habit of selection ;—to which may 
still be added the factor of careful and attractive 
preparation. 


Clam Broth. 


—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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LINES TO JENNY WREN. 


lasked you last year, Jenny, 
Then you said “ nay,” 

Once more I come pleading, 
Don’t send me away. 

I’ve found a small cottage, 
The rent’s but a song ; 

’Tis sheltered and high, 
The plum branches among. 


have it refurnished 
And ready this spring, 
With sticks and straw matting 
And pieces of string; 
We’ll sing ’neath the blooms 
In the pleasant sunshine, 
Pray answer, dear Jenny, 
And say you'll be mine. 


—Tone L. Jones. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OUR NEIGHBORHOCD CLUB. 
Neither Literary, Dramatic, nor Musical. 


F course you will go to the 
club with me; it meets at 


Mrs. Clark’s this afternoon ?” 
asked Ciara, tentatively, as 
we sat sewing in her cozy 
sitting room, 

“Now, Clara,” I replied, 
“you know I came up here 


for a rest, and I am simply 

sick of clubs, lectures, and 

the like; so do be a dear, 

and let me stay quietly at 
home. Would you mind it really?” 

“Of course not, you poor worn-out bit of humanity ; 
you know you are to do exactly as you please while 
you are here.” Which assurance made me feel more 
than ever what a perfect hostess my old school friend 
was. But curiosity getting the ascendant, I was soon 
asking what kind of a club it was. 

“Neither literary, dramatic nor musical,” she re- 
plied, laughing. “ Wecall it Our Neighborhood Club, 
and I really think you will enjoy meeting with us.” 

“Tell me about it,” I demanded, “and I’ll see if I 
care to go.” 

“Well, you see, Blanton is a quiet, sleepy little 
place, with very little ‘go,’ as the boys say, and, the 
doctor being out so much, I was often very lonely 
during my first few yearshere. Then I saw that there 
was very little entertaining, except by and for the 
young people ; the mothers and housewives you only 
saw on Sunday, at church, or when they had the 
courage to ‘run in’ for a few moments. 

“T thought over the condition a long time, and 
hardly saw my way out. Never an intellectual com- 
munity, to start a club on a literary basis would have 
been impossible, but to meet these women on their 
own plane, try to lift them above it and at the same 
time bring them together in an easy, social way 
seemed the only way out of the difficulty. 


“To spare you the details, I will just say that my 
efforts were a success. I soon made myself clear, 
they seemed pleased with the idea, and we meet every 
two weeks at the houses of the members. There is 
very little business; each member takes her turn in 
conducting a meeting, so that all are brought out, and 
we try to have everything as informal as possible.” 

“Enough!” I cried. “Take me with you,” and 
she did. 

At two o'clock that afternoon I was ushered into 
the quaintest and prettiest of parlors, filled with old 
furniture, china, portraits, etc., enough to drive a 
dealer wild with envy. In afew moments the rooms 
were filled with bright, eager women, bubbling over 
with queries and answers. 

“So glad to meet you here,” said one cheery little 
woman. “We just love our club, and it does me so 
much good to come, [I get so many helpful things 
from it, besides meeting the folks this way.” 

Just then Mrs. Frost, who presided that day, took 
her seat and, calling first for order, asked for the 
minutes to be read. These were very short and con- 
cise and were immediately approved, and the next 
thing in order was the reading of an article (taken 
from a newspaper) describing a college settlement 
kitchen in one of our large cities. Five minutes were 
allowed for comments on this article. They came 
quickly and freely, and showed that this provision 
for the poor was a new thought to some of them. 
And because of what they heard that day a wider out- 
look and a deeper sympathy was to be theirs. 

Next came a paper on dietetics and the food value 
of rice, which, by the way, had been found in Goop 
HousEKEEPING. This was slso followed by com- 
ments. Afterward came the interchange of ideas, 
which was the most valuable feature of the club, for 
in the informal way in which everything was done, 
no one was afraid to speak, and the most useful items 
were gleaned. 

My cheery little friend told how tired the children 
got of carrying their lunch to school, and how hard it 
was to give them wholesome things that would still 
be appetizing. She went on to say that one day, in 
despair, she took some pieces of rare beefsteak, left 
from dinner the day before, ran them through the 
meat chopper, added salt and a little pepper and 
made it into sandwiches. That day the children 
came home with empty baskets, demanding the name 
of the new sandwich, and then announced that as for 
them, beefsteak sandwiches were the only kind they 
wanted from that time on. 

Then said Mrs. Frost: “At this time of the year, 
when vegetables are scarce, a new dish is very wel- 
come, and I am glad to give you an excellent one— 
Scalloped Noodles.” This created a sensation, and 
notebooks and pencils were brought out with alacrity. 
* After the noodles are boiled in salted water, drain 
in a colander, cut into short lengths, and place in a 
baking dish. Scatter over the top a layer of bread 
crumbs and grated cheese, dot with lumps of butter 
and brown intheoven. Of course macaroni is cooked 
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in the same way, but noodles are nicer, being fresh, and 
possess a higher food value on account of the eggs.” 

Dear old Mrs. Clark, who is what Marion Harland 
once called “kitchenly kind,” then told in her quiet 
way how useful she found the Japanese napkins and 
wooden plates. 

“T always have a supply on hand, so often a plate 
or napkin is forgotten, especially where there is sick- 
ness, when it becomes a burden to send the things 
home to their owners. So a wooden plate, if what I 
send allows it, and a/ways a paper napkin, and my 
recipients have no further care. In fact I think the 
latter might oftener be used; they are pretty, clean 
and cheap, and their loss distresses no one.” 

A pretty little bride, on whom the honors of ma- 
tronly dignity sat but lightly, told of her trouble in 
finding a suitable place in which to keep her embroid- 
ered centerpieces. ‘The tiny nest which she and her 
husband called “home” was already crowded with 
their few possessions. She had solved the difficulty 
by rolling them around a broomstick, then laying 
it in a bureau drawer, and was charmed with her in- 
vention. 

Another member, who looked as though center- 
pieces were of minor importance beside towels, told 
how she bought the empty salt sacks from the village 
baker for a few pennies, and converted them into 
towels of excellent wearing quality for the kitchen. 

Next her sat a woman who looked equal to any 
emergency, and when she told how, on a pinch, she 
had made a delicious soup out of cold baked beans, 
I believed her. She had added a quart of water toa 
pint of beans, boiled them until tender, straining 
through a sieve, and adding more salt and pepper. 

But here Bella appeared with a tray, and soon we 
were eating the most delicious wafers and supping 
hot chocolate from the dearest old cups, and the 
meeting was over. And 1? Well, I went to every 
meeting the club held while I staid in Blanton. 

—Emma J. Gussmann, 
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AN AUTOGRAPH SOFA CUSHION. 

Thisis a pretty piece of needlework. Two squares 
of white linen of the desired size of cushion are 
required. Ask your friends to write (with a lead pen- 
cil) their names in large open hand upon one piece 
ofthelinen. When the space is entirely filled, (crazy- 
fashion) outline the autographs in shades of yellow 
wash silk. 

Buttonhole the edges in scallops and work an eye- 
let in each. Embroider your monogram in the center 
of the second square of linen for the other side of the 
cushion. 

Finish the edges of this in the same manner as the 
first, then lace both together over a cushion whose 
four sides are covered with a full shirring of yel- 
low silk. 

Use yellow silk cord for lacing, and decorate one 
corner with a large bow of wide yellow satin ribbon. 

—Elizabeth. 
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THE LITTLE ROOM UNDER THE RAFTERS. 


The little room under the rafters,— 
Oh, me! how the swift years have fled, 

Since my brother and I in the days long gone by, 
Slept there in the low trundle-bed. 

I remember its furniture homely, 
Its rocker, tall-backed, and the stand 

Painted blue as the sky, and the bureau so high, 
And the looking-glass small as your hand. 


I remember the old-fashioned rose bush 
That bloomed in its pot on the sill, 

Of the window so low where the vines used to grow, 
The hop vines, with leaves like a frill. 

I remember the chest in the corner, 
And the odorous herbs asway 

In the breezes that blew the low window through, 
Bearing scents of the flowers and hay. 


I remember how often ere sunrise, 
The robins my slumbers would break, 
As they sung just outsice the old roof brown and wide, 
In the elms which the winds loved to shake; 
And how often at morn have I listened, 
And while sunset was staining the west, 
To the twitterings sweet of the swallow so fleet, 
As she built in the eaves her clay nest. 


Oh, the years have been many and varied 
Since I knew the sweet peace of that home,— 
Since I knew the rare bliss of a mother’s fond kiss ;— 
And at times when alone there will come 
A yearning, an infinite longing 
For that dear childhood home far away,— 
For the old friends and best, and a night's peaceful rest 
In that room ‘neath the rafters so gray. 
—EEdwin Booth Lowe. 
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A TEA PARTY FOR TEN 
Who Were Tired of the Regulation Dinner. 

noxE were so tired of the regulation dinner 
3 party that we decided to try an old- 
(ANWG fashioned high tea, served 1n two courses, 
e “ and it was voted such a success that some 
of the readers of Goop HovusEKEEPING may 
J s\ like to try the same thing. First this menu 
was decided upon : 


Cold Roast Turkey. 


Fried Oysters. Stuffed Eggs with Mayonnaise. 
Parker House Rolls. Stuffed Mangoes. 
Saited Almonds. Coffee Served in Large Cups. 


Preserves with Whipped Cream. 
Chocolate Cream Cake. 


The table was made ivs: large enough to seat ten 
comfortably with no extra room. The host and host- 
ess sat at the midde ot the long sides of the table, 
opposite each other, which made it seem more cosy 
and informal. 

The cloth was laid with centerpiece and flowers as 
usual, and the necessary silver put on. Ihis was one 
large dinner knife and fork, one small knife for the 
butter, one small fork for the cake, one teaspoon for 
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the coffee and another for the preserves; butter 
plates with butter balls were at each place. 

The dinner plates were put before the host, who 
served the turkey, which was already sliced. The 
oysters were in a platter garnished with parsley, at 
one end of the table, and the stuffed eggs on lettuce, 
on a round chop dish, at the other end. These were 
passed by the waitress, after the guests were served 
with the turkey. A plate of rolls was on the table, 
also the mangoes and almonds. 

No recipe for the turkey need be given, as every 
one has her own way of stuffing and roasting. 

Fried Oysters. 

Two quarts of selects or New York counts, mashed in 
their own liquor, with one cup of water added; then take 
each one in the fingers and carefully feel that no bit of 
shell adheres. Let them drain well, dip each in cracker 
crumbs, then in egg, which has been slightly beaten with 
one tablespoonful of water, and then in the crumbs again. 
Put on a platter for one hour or more before frying; this 
gives them a better crust. Put four or more in the frying 
basket, never letting them touch each other, and plunge 
into smoking hot fat; fry them to a delicate brown. 
Stuffed Eggs. 

Boil the eggs for twenty minutes, then plunge into cold 
water and remove the shells. When cool, cut carefully in 
two and remove the yolks. Cut a bit off the end of the 
egg so it will stand, and place each half on a lettuce leaf. 
When all the eggs are done, mash the yolks with one 
tablespoonful of soft, not melted, butter, one tablespoonful 
of finely chopped celery, one teaspoonful of chopped 
capers or pickles, one teaspoonful of chopped olives, one 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley and one-half teaspoonful 
of grated onion; add salt and pepper to taste. Form this 
into round balls about the size of the yolk of one egg, and 
drop them into the cavity in the whites. 

Mayonnaise. 

One teaspoonful of dry mustard, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of sugar, yolk of one egg, 
three-quarters of a cupful of oil and two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar. Stir the mustard, salt and sugar into the un- 
beaten yolk of egg, and when well mingled add the oil, a 
drop at a time, stirring hard, not beating; when one table- 
spoonful of oil has been added, mix in a little vinegar, 
then the oil can be added one-half teaspoonful at a time ; 
after a little add more vinegar, then more oil, and toward 
the last the oil can be added two teaspoonfuls at a time. 
When all the oil and vinegar have been used, add one-half 
cupful of cream, whipped stiff, or the white of the egg 
beaten dry. The cream makes much the finer mayonnaise. 
This can be poured over the eggs or passed separately in 
a pretty dish; the latter way is preferable. 

When coffee is served during the meal it must be 
above criticism. ‘Take ten tablespoonfuls of freshly 
roasted coffee and grind it quite fine and put it in the 
coffeepot with the yolk of an egg and one cupful of 
cold water; mix well and pour on it two quarts and 
a pint of freshly boiling water. Stand it on the hot- 
test part of the range; when it boils up, stir down, 
let it boil up once more, and set it back.where it will 
only keep hot. A few moments before serving, pour 
out a cupful and pour back to clear the strainer. 
The coffee should be made as late as possible; ten 

minutes on the back of the range will settle it. 


Chocolate Cream Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one-half 
cupful of cornstarch, scant one-half cupful of milk, the 
whites of three eggs, one and one-quarter cupfuls of 
pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one- 
half teaspoonful of almond flavoring. Cream the butter 
and sugar, add the cornstarch dissolved in the milk, beat 
well, add the whites of the eggs beaten dry and the flavor- 
ing, sift the baking powder with the flour and add last. 
Bake one-half hour in layer cake pans. The cake should 
be two inches thick when done. Make a white frosting 
with the whites of two eggs unbeaten and two tablespoon- 
fuls of water, with enough powdered sugar to make it 
spread well but not run. Put this on the cakes and let it 
dry alittle on top. Melt one-quarter of a pound of un- 
sweetened chocolate in a dish set in hot water. Now 
with a knife carefully coat the white frosting with this 
chocolate, and when done put one cake on the other, 
thus making a layer cake. This frosting can be used on 


any cake. 
—Amy L. Handy. 
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AN EASTER OFFERING. 


A hillside gently sloping, 
An April morning fair, 
A tiny maiden groping 
Mid rocks and rubbish there ; 
For Easter is to-morrow— 
The day the Lord arose— 
One long, long night of sorrow, 
Then triumph o’er His foes. 


So then each Easter morning, 
With lilies lustrous, fair 

Each vacant niche adorning, 
They deek the place of prayer; 

Eager, the aisles are thronging 
This deed of love to do. 

And this wee one is longing 
To bring an off’ring too. 


In vain! The flow’rs are sleeping, 
No sign of life is seen, 

When lo! She spies just peeping 
Above their mossy screen 

Fair heads—a tiny cluster 
Of pink and white and blue, 

Reflecting Heav’ns own lustre— 
Their faces bright and true. 


“Oh darling Easter flowers!” 
The happy maiden said, 
“The sunshine and the showers 
Have waked you from the dead; 
On the Resurrection morning, 
I too shall leave the grave 
With Christ’s own robe adorning 
The soul He died to save!” 


Her precious tiny treasure 
Half-hid that Easter day 
Beneath their heaped-up measure, 
Unnoticed, dying, lay. 
Unnoticed? One was waiting 
B-side those blossoms fair, 
W .o that poor gift was rating 
As priceless, precious, rare. 


—Anne H. Woodruf. 
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THE POPULAR RAREBIT. 
Its Evolution and Its Possibilities. 


HE rarebit which is now, 
par excellence, one of 
the most popular en- 
trees evolved by the 
chafing dish _practi- 
tioner, is of good old 
English ancestry, hav- 

ing been a common and favorite dish in English chop- 
houses for hundreds of years, where it was served 
under the simple name of “Toast and Cheese,” with 
its natural concomitant the “ brown October ale.” A 
common cheese toaster took the place of the chafing 
dish, but with “ bread a day old,” cut half an inch 
thick and spread with the luscious, crumbly Stilton 
cheese, a sprinkling of salt and mustard and a dash 
of cayenne, a dish was evolved that went straight 
to the hearts of the old bon vivants; one of whom, 
the famous Dr. Kitchener, being moved to lament 
that it was “so seldom sent to the table in perfection 
in private families or taverns.” 

Could the good doctor look down to-day and see the 
progress made in the art of “delicate feasting,” he 
might bid surcease to sorrow in this respect, assured 
that the disciples of the culinary art in America were 
becoming quite capable of vying in the preparation 
of this dainty with any of the old chophouses. 

In its simplest form the modern rarebit consists in 
melting half a pound of mild American cheese grated 
or cut in little bits with a good-sized tablespoonful 
of butter, adding gradually a gill of beer, ale or milk, 
a speck of cayenne and a teaspoonful of mustard. 
This is stirred over the alcohol lamp or fire until 
smooth and creamy and then poured over slices of del- 
icately browned toast. A little bicarbonate of soda is 
usually added at the last, if any one fears indigestion 
as the acid of the soda tends to lighten and separate 
the cheese particles. Many English cooks add also as 
much asafcetida as would “lie in a three-cent piece ;”’ 
in furtherance of the same end, an “ ounce of preven- 
tion” that has not yet become naturalized here. 

Rarebit No. 2 is a little more complicated in its 
structure, yet also easy of achievement and very 
popular. Melt two cupfuls of grated cheese with 
half a tablespoonful of butter; add gradually half a 
cupful of milk or cream, one whole egg or yolks of 
two well beaten and mixed with one tablespoonful 
of cream to prevent curdling, and half a teaspoonful 
of mustard, quarter of a saltspoonful of cayenne, half 
a teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Mix salt, pepper, mustard and 
Worcestershire sauce together, so that the pepper 
will not lump. In stirring begin from the bottom, 
gradually widening the circle of the spoon, and as 
soon as creamy, serve. 

An oyster rarebit is made by using the juice and soft 
parts of oysters cut up instead of beer, ale or milk. 

A golden buck is a plain rarebit with two carefully 
poached eggs laid on top of cheese and toast. 


A Yorkshire rarebit is a strip of broiled or fried 
bacon on top of the poached egg and rarebit. 

A fondu is a quarter of a pound of cheese melted 
in a tablespoonful of butter, with half a cupful of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of fresh bread crumbs, and 
two well beaten eggs stirred in at the last. Spread 
on soda crackers. In all varieties care must be taken 
to remove at once from the fire when creamy, as long 
cooking renders it stringy. 


—Emma Paddock Telford. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A SHAKESPEARE PARTY. 

T was at the end of our third winter as a club. 
Each lady received from one of its most devoted 
members her “at home” card, “ Shakespeare, 
1564-1895” in one corner and “Small cheer- 

great welcome” in the other. Of course we were 
eager to accept when “The jocund day stood tiptoe 
on the mountain tops.” Soon after being “ received,” 
the following daintily penned menu was passed. On 
the outside was the quotation : 

“ Fair ladies you drop manna 


— In the way of starved people.” 
And within : 


“ Why then the world’s mine oyster 
Which I with sword will open.” 


“Dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage.” 
“Fair is foul and foul is fair, 
Still in thy right hand carry peace.” 
“T am not in the roll of common men.” 
“ My salad days when I was green in judgment.” 
“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow.” 
“ My cake is dough.” 
“ Sweets to the sweet.” 
“T drink to the joy of the whole table.” 

The first quotation was plain. The only question 
was as to the style in which we should meet it. The 
bivalve was passed as “creamed oyster.” The “re- 
mainder biscuit” was brittle cracker. “ Foul is fair” 
was proven in chicken croquettes, while the “ Roll of 
common men” was the best made in the city. Lob- 
ster with crisp lettuce made the “salad.” “Ice 
cream,” “cakes,” as unlike “dough” as modern 
skill could devise, ‘ sweet” candies, and “ tea, choco- 
late and coffee,” proved the hostess knew how to 
consult “the joy of the whole table.” Then came 
“ Toasts,”’ responded to by members of the club. 

Shakespeare 
“ The foremost writer of the world.” 
“Our Club ”— 
“ We few, we happy few, we band of brcthers.” 
“Tts future 
“To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
“Our Invited Guests "— 

“They are welcome all; let them have kind admittance.” 

The hour was so charming we all voted “ Great 
cheer and great welcome” should have been on our 


hostess’ card. 
—H. B. S. 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


Up from the vales a voice of gladness comes, 
Out of the woods a sound of waking mirth; 
Dead lies the winter ’neath the greening earth, 
And young Spring lives adorned in fragrant blooms ; 
The breezy hills and the pure skies above 
Awake the world to dreams of joy and love. 


Hark! how the bird-songs float into the sky, 
From field and fen, from tree and shrub and brush, 
Sparrow and linnet, bluebird, red-wing, thrush, 
Voice their delight in ravishing melody ; 
Winged are the songs with love, and every breeze 
That bears them on is fraught of fragrances. 


Along the valley where the violets grow 
The narrow river rushes on its way, 
Glad with the warmth and freshness of the day 
And glancing back to heaven with its own glow 
As hearts that hold to beauty, love and truth, 
Shine in the eye of God with His own ruth. 


Over the hills where the young grass is sprent 
With dandelion rath, and eye-bright pale, 
Lean cows are grazing and along the vale 

The merry lambkins frisk, while flocks, unpent 
From the fenced fold, go forth upon the scene, 
And through the meadows crop the tender green. 


But while upon the hillside fair I stand 
And feel the joy this beauty brings to me, 
Alas! I look about me and I see 

Foul misery and want on every hand. 
The voice of sorrow, the shrill ery of pain 
Rise out of wasted hearts, ah me, how vain! 


Not vain! © God, Thy law is truth and love 
Thy day of right and justice shall prevail ; 
Man seeketh self, but his designs shall fail; 

Thy hand shall lead him, like the Blest above, 
To feel the heavenly joy of being just; 

Our hope abides, O God! In Thee we trust. 


—Daniel 7. Donahoe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME SWEET POTATO DAINTIES. 
As Prepared and Enjoyed in the ‘‘ Sunny South.” 


OWN here, in the “Sunny 
South,” the succulent sweet 
potato is as much of a stand- 
ard vegetable as its Irish 
cousin is at the North.. It 
makes its daily and invari- 
able appearance on every 
Southerner’s table; and no 
dinner is considered com- 
plete without sweet potatoes, served in one or more 
of the great variety of ways known to us alone. 
Often the breakfast table is supplied with this de- 
licious tuber, fried in slices, while at supper one or 
more potato custards is the general rule. We also 
prefer the large potatoes to the small ones, which are 
the favorites with our Northern neighbors. It is a 
matter of pleasant emulation with most of our 
farmers, as to who can dig the largest potato from 
the family “patch ;” and report tells of one giant 
tuber of such an enormous size that it alone furnished 


the three meals for that day for a family of eleven. 
The potato was cut into slices at the middle and fried 
for breakfast ; the adjacent portions were grated into 
an immense “pone” for the dinner, while the ends 
were boiled and made into two custards, as a relish 
for the supper. 

One cannot at once remember all the various 
methods in which the true Southern cook displays 
her culinary ingenuity in the preparation of this, our 
standard vegetable. Almost every family has its own 
peculiar and favorite styles of serving, a few only of 
which are appended below. The ordinary baked and 
fried sweet potatoes need not be mentioned, as those 
methods are too well known. As soon as the slices 
are cut and peeled, immerse them in cold water until 
ready to fry or “candy” them; this will prevent 
them from turning dark. 


Sweet Potato Custard. 
Boil three or four ordinary sized sweet potatoes. While 


they are boiling, make up pastry enough to line two pie 
plates, or pinch off enough dough from the amount 
already made up for biscuits, if intended to have them 
for that meal; this pastry will answer the purpose just 
as well. When the potatoes are boiled sufficiently, take 
them out, peel and mash them fine with the usual potato 
masher. Some cooks prefer to roast the potatoes for 
custards and puddings, claiming that much of the sweet- 
ness and flavor is lost by boiling. To the mashed potatoes 
work ina tablespoonful of butter, three of sugar, and three 
eggs, whites and yolks beaten together. Then add gradu- 
ally a teacupful (or more if you choose) of sweet milk, 
stirring constantly, being careful not to get the mixture 
lumpy. Flavor to suit the taste; we all prefer essence of 
lemon, and fill the two prepared crusts, grating nutmeg 
over the top, if liked. Bake in an oven not too quick, 
until the custards “ set” thoroughly, and the result will be 
two delicious tarts, which are equally nice eaten hot 
or cold. 

Sweet Potato Pudding. 

Sweet potato pudding for dessert, may be prepared in 
the same manner by increasing the quantity ot ingredients 
in proportion to the number of diners and omitting the 
crusts. The pudding should be baked in an earthenware 
dish. In fact, only ew tin, agate or earthenware vessels 
should be used in cooking sweet potatoes, or else they will 
lose their fine, golden color and become dark. The pud- 
ding may be served the same as any other, either with or 
without any variety of boiled or liquid sauce. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes. 

Parboil about four medium-sized sweet potatoes, peel 
and slice them. Lay a layer of the slices in a shallow 
earthenware dish; put little lumps of butter over the 
layers; sprinkle sugar and a few pinches of ground spice 
and cinnamon on them. Continue this way until there are 
three or four layers; pour over it all a gill of hot water; 
or, if you wish the potatoes particularly rich, pour about 
half a pint of pure, sweet milk, but be careful to pour in at 
the sides of the dish, so as to leave the sugar, etc. 
unmelted. Bake in a slow oven, with the damper up, 
and serve hot in the same dish in which they were 
baked. They will be browned nicely, and candied on 
top when done. 


Sweet Potatoes and Dheese. 
Sweet potatoes and c:ieese may be prepared in a similar 
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the slices of potatoes, and then the sugar, spice, cinnamon, 
butter and milk. This is a most delicious dinner dish. 


Grated Sweet Potato Custard or Pudding. 

Grated sweet potato custard or pudding is made the 
same as the mashed ones, only the potatoes are grated raw 
into the prepared custard and baked in a slow oven. 


Sweet Potato Pone. 

Grate up four or five medium-sized sweet potatoes or 
one large one. To this add a teacupful of brown sugar, 
a teacupful of good molasses, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, three eggs beaten together, a teaspoonful each of 
ground spice, ground cinnamon and ground ginger; 
thicken with sifted cornmeal till of the consistency of 
cake batter. Grease a deep mew tin or agate pan; bake 
in a slow oven as long as you would a large pound cake, 
testing often with a straw. When done, leave the oven 
door open for the pone to “soak.” Let it cool in the 
same pan; it iseaten cold, cut in slices, without any sauce. 
This is a staple and delicious Southern dainty. 


*Possum and Sweet Potatoes. 
This is essentially ¢#e dish par excellence of the 


Southern darky, who asks nothing better at the hand of , 


Dame Fortune than a dish of fat ‘possum, roasted, and 
surrounded by halved sweet potatoes. To be most highly 
esteemed, the possum must be caught in the fall of the 
year, when the sly gray fellow fattens himself on the ripe 
persimmons. Let Sambo catch him, some favorable 
night; also, be sure to let him clean and prepare the 
*possum for cooking, as no one so well understands hew to 
effectually perform that tedious operation. When Mr. 
Opossum is brought to the back door of the kitchen, he 
will be split wide open, nicely cleaned internally, and his 
skin will be as white as a young chicken. Spread lard all 
over him on both sides, salt and pepper him well, dust 
flour well over him, and lay him flat in a large baking pan. 
Pour boiling water on him and cut up several small 
onions, some sage and thyme, and add to the water. 
Baste every fifteen minutes, and as the water boils down 
add more, always beiling. When the ‘possum is about 
half done, peel and cut in half lengthwise as many 
medium-sized, sweet potatoes as will surround the ‘pos- 
sum and fill the pan; place them in this manner and con- 
tinue to baste, allowing the potatoes to become thoroughly 
impregnated with the ‘possum gravy. After an hour's 
more roasting, have six or eight eggs boiled hard, cut 
them in half and add to the gravy with a litttle more pep- 
per and some chopped parsley. When nicely browned on 
top, and both ‘possum and potatoes are well done, take 
up on a large flat platter the potatoes surrounding the 
‘possum and the gravy served in a sauceboat. Garnish 
the dish with sprigs of parsley, and set it before your 
guests steaming hot, who will admit, as their teeth sink 
into the delicious meat, that they have feasted equal to the 
gods on Mt. Olympus; and they will agree with Sambo, 
that the much-vaunted ambrosia falls flat on the taste 
when compared to ‘* possum and sweet potatoes.” 

Any kind of fresh roasts may be prepared in 
the same manner, washing and treating the roast 
just as the ‘possum above described was treated, and 
halving either sweet or Irish potatoes, or some- 
times both, and adding to the pan, when the roast 
is half done. 


—Mrs. Lisette Clayton Hood. 
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HYMN TO THE CLOSING DAY. 


Low sinks the sur, nigh is the closing day, 
The hazy mists rise thin and gray 
Along the winding stream, and overhead 
The purple clouds put on a fringe of red, 
And dreamy, far off hills stand glorified; 
While over wood and snow-gowned meadow wide, 
The whispering breeze with its thin voice of air, 
Through willow frill and snow-capped covert bare 
Breathes a low anthem to the closing day. 
And, oh! setting sun, deem it not wrong 
If I, too, chant to thee, in humble song, 
An evening lay. 


Oh, setting sun, thy work here nearly done, 
How grandly endest thou thy daily run, 
How gloriously sink down behind the hills, 
Am#ist the dreamy songs of sleeping rills 
And drape about thee, fold on fold, 
Thy purple canopies, now fringed with gold. 
How sweet and simple are the varied notes 
That mingled into one, arising, floats 
Far out to thee. 
How grand thy sinking peacefully to rest 
Upon Aeria’s gentle, fluttering breast, 
How grand to see. 


Oh, closing day, now counted with the past 
How wondrous were thy works while thou didst last, 
And now how glorious is thy ending; oh, it seems 
Like some fair vision I have seen in dreams 
Wandering on some rare enchanted shore, 
Sun in my dreams, but never real before 
Found here with thee. Thou closing day 
What are the words of man can say 

What is like thee ? 
Oh, setting sun, how grandly dost thou sink 
Behind yon hills and fold a robe of pink 

And gold about thee. 


Waiter M. Haseltine. 
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THE END OF THE RAINBOW, 
And the Prizes which Nelly Found There. 


Hence? VER since Nelly could remember she had 
4 GS. known that any one who could reach the 
gbte. end of a rainbow before it faded would 
Cre 7 find there great treasures. Janet, the 


AS nurse, had often told her so, and of course 
“ Janet knew. The stories did not always agree 
| as to what these treasures consisted of, but 

whatever else there was or was not, the “pot of 
gold” was always sure to be there. Whenever Nelly 
had seen a rainbow, in her’short life of five summers, 
she had been s'rongly tempted to hurry off and seek 
these wonderful riches; but Janet had always ob- 
jected that the grass was too wet, or it was too near 
tea time, or given some other reason, so that the end 
of the rainbow had never been reached. 

But Janet had gone away now, because something 
had happened, Nelly didn’t know just what, that had 
made it necessary to dispense with a great many 
things they formerly had. First the pony and car- 
riage had gone; and then Janet, who had lived with 
them ever since Nelly could remember, had kissed 


manner, by adding a layer of grated cheese each time t0 Ey 
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her a great many times and gone away too. And 
only a little while before she had heard her papa and 
mamma talking about something which worried them 
very much, and her papa said: 

“I’m afraid we will have to sell the place and move 
somewhere else. A few thousands of dollars would 
set everything right, but I don’t see where it’s to come 
from, and we mustn’t go into debt.” 

Nelly had not waited to hear what her mamma re- 
plied, but ran out in the garden in great grief. 

Sell the place, he had said, and move somewhere 
else! Why, Nelly couldn’t bear even to think of such 
a thing. She loved every part of her pretty home 
with its roses climbing over the porch, and the cool, 
shady corners where the ferns and mosses grew. It 
was bad enough to lose Janet and the pony and the 
other things which she remembered they used to have 
and now did not have; but ‘this was too much, and 
Nelly threw herself on the grass by her own little 
flower bed, where the big pink lady slippers that she 
had herself planted were just coming out, and wept. 
But not for very long, for, though such a little maiden, 
she saw that tears would not solve this awful problem 
of what to do, so she dried her eyes on her apron and 
tried to think. A few thousands of dollars would set 
everything right, her father had said, but Nelly had 
no more idea of how much that was than her kitten 
Puff, wildly scampering around the lawn after his 
tail. There was Uncle Ben, that is, her papa’s Uncle 
Ben, who was—oh, very rich. But then he was away 
off and had not been to see them for a long time, not 
since the apple blossoms were all out, and that had 
been a very long while ago. 

Suddenly a bright idea came to her. There was 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, if she could 
but get it. There had been only one or two rainbows 
this summer, but when the next came she would run 
all the way, to be sure to get there in time. It was 
true they almost always came after thunder storms, 
and Nelly was dreadfully afraid of thunder, but now 
she looked up at the bright, blue sky and sighed that 
there was not even acloudin sight. “ Well, it’s awful 
hot,” she said, hopefully, “and thunder storms always 
come when it’s hot, so maybe one will come some- 
time soon,” and, now that this difficult question was 
settled, she ran off and had soon forgotten all about 
her troubles in romping with Puff. © 

After a while the sky, which had looked so hope- 
lessly clear, did begin to cloud over, and toward even- 
ing, for the first time in her life, Nelly heard with 
pleasure, mingled with her childish dread, the distant 
roll of thunder. It came nearer and nearer, and be- 
fore long the storm, which had been gathering all the 
while she was taking her afternoon nap, came upon 
them. She kept close to her mother all the while the 
lightning flashed and the thunder rolled over the 
house ; for she had to own that she was a little afraid, 
even though she had been so anxious for the storm 
to come, and was very glad it was not a very dreadful 
one, such as they had had sometimes. 

Presently the storm passed over, and away low 


down in the west the sun came out. To Nelly’s de- 
light a bright rainbow appeared in the east and 
dropped down just by the woods. Now was the little 
girl’s chance. She did not tell her mother of her in- 
tentions, because she wanted to surprise her and her 
father, so she slipped off through the garden, never 
heeding the rain which was still softly falling. She 
climbed over the fence at the end of the garden and 
ran down the little hill outside, and through the fields 
that lay between her home and the woods where the 
rainbow seemed to touch the earth. The grass was 
very wet and poor Nelly’s dainty blue dress was get- 
ting sadly draggled and spotted. She tried to run 
between the drops as Janet had said was the way to 
do; but somehow she couldn’t manage it just right, 
and they came tumbling down on her bare golden 
head and eager baby face, as she hurried on, intent 
on her loving errand. 

Once she tumbled over a tree stump and scratched 
her hand, but she only said, ‘“‘Oh, dear,” and ran on 
toward the beautiful bow, which somehow did not 
seem to get any nearer, no matter how far she went. 
But the woods were near, and Nelly could not see 
the end of the bow beyond, so it must be in the 
woods, and of course the pot of gold that was to se- 
cure her pretty home must be there, too. This thought 
made her hurry on again eagerly, as if the treasure 
was already hers. 

She looked back just as she was entering the woods 
and saw her home away off up the hill; and saw, too, 
that the sun was almost down, and that the rain had 
nearly stopped. Then she gathered up all her cour- 
age and went boldly into the woods. She pushed 
through the low bushes on the edge, and came to a 
little path, which she followed till suddenly, a little 
way before her, she saw the treasure she was seeking! 

She didn’t see the rainbow leading down to it, as 
she had expected, but that, she thought, must be be- 
cause it was so dark in the woods; but anyhow this 
must be it. It seemed to be swung on three crooked 
sticks stuck up in the ground over some dead leaves 
and broken branches, and did not glitter at all, as she 
had thought it would. In fact it looked more like an 
iron stewpot than anything else, and had a lid on so 
she could not see inside. But Nelly had not the 
slightest doubt that this was the treasure of which 
Janet had told her, even though its outward appear- 
ance did not come up to her expectations. 

She went over and tried to unfasten it, and had just 
succeeded and was dragging it away, when—a man 
appeared on the scene; a big, rough looking feliow 
that it frightened poor Nelly even to look at! 

“Hey, there, what’re you about?” this man de- 
manded, roughly. 

“Oh, please, sir,” cried Nelly, still holding fast to 
her treasure, “I’se come all the way from home after 
it, ’cause my papa needs some money awful bad, and 
I knew I'd find it at the end of the rainbow—and, oh 
dear, oh dear,” and Nelly broke down and sobbed 
in her disappointment and fright. 

“What're you talkin’ about?” asked the man, not 
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so roughly. “Stop your cryin’, and tell me what all 
this nonsense is about the rainbow. I’m not goin’ to 
hurt you.” 

Somewhat reassured, Nelly stopped crying and 
looked up. 

“Why, don’t you know,” she asked in surprise, 
“that there’s always a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow? I saw it come down here in the woods and 
I ran all the way to get it for my papa, who wants 
some money dreadful bad ” 

“Does, eh? That’s funny. Well, so do I.” 

“But you won’t now, ‘cause you've got all this. 
Oh dear, I wish I’d got here sooner, ’cause you’re a 
big man and can easy get another.” 

“Why, bless yer life,” said the man, at last compre- 
hending Nelly’s meaning, “that ain’t no pot of gold, 
I only wish it was. That there’s my supper | was 
just goin’ to cook, only everything's so wet, I don’t 
know how I’m goin’ to do it. Here, look for yerself, 
if you don’t believe me,” he said, as Ncily appeared 
incredulous, and he lifted the lid, displaying to her 
horrified gaze some ordinary potatoes lying in their 
jackets ready to be cooked. 

Then all Nelly’s courage disappeared on the in- 
stant, and she cried in terror, “Oh, I want to go 
home, I’se so afraid. Oh, dear, oh, dear!” 

Just then they heard a sound outside the woods of 
some one calling, “ Nelly, Nelly.” 

“Oh, that’s me, and somebody’s lookin’ for me! 
Oh, I’se soglad. Yes, I’se comin’,” and Nelly darted 
away from the deceitful stewing pot and its owner, 
and at the edge of the woods was caught in the arms 
of no other than dear, long-lost Uncle Ben. 

Then once more safe and happy, kind-hearted little 
Nelly remembered the lone man in the woods who 
had fnghtened her so, and who was so dreadfully ig- 
norant about rainbows, and nothing would do but 
that Uncle Ben should go back and see him, with the 
result that a generous piece of money found its way 
into the pocket of the forlorn stranger. 

“ Now, Nell, you rogue, tell me why you ran off like 
this and scared your mother so,” said Uncle Ben, as 
he pulled one of the wet golden curls that lay on his 
shoulder. ‘Here I come to see you and find the 
house in confusion and everybody running around 
calling for Nelly. And nobody knows anything about 
the naughty girl, only Bridget thought she saw her 
run down the hill, and then poor old Uncle Ben, with 
his rheumatism and neuralgia, has to go out after this 
bad child, and finds her talking to a tramp in the 
woods. Now tell me what it all means, miss.” 

*Oh, Uncle Ben,” said Nelly, “ I didn’t tell mamma 
cause I wanted to s’prise her and papa. I ran off to 
find the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, that 
Janet told me about, ’cause papa’s got to sell the 
house and move away if he don’t get some money. 
And, ch—I didn’t find it, after all.” 

Uncle Ben laughed. 

“Poor Nell, and she didn’t find it. Well, don’t try 
again or you may meet a tramp not quite so harmless 
as your friend of the stewing pot. But wiat’s all 


this about moving, Nelly? You know I’m a stranger 
and haven’t heard all the news.”’ 

So Nelly gave her version of the troubles that had 
overtaken the family and how she was going to set 
everything right by bringing home the treasure from 
the end of the rainbow, and then how it all ended. 

“But now you're here, Uncle Ben, and you'll do 
just as well,” Nelly concluded, with perfect confi- 
dence in his ability and willingness to furnish untold 
quantities of riches. 

“Well, well,” was all Uncle Ben said, “ I came just 
in time. We'll have to see about things, you and I, 
Nell,” and Nelly knew that Uncle Ben’s methods of 
“ seeing about things ”’ were always satisfactory. 

Uncle Ben was as good as his word, and though 
Nelly never knew how it was managed, she knew it 
was through him that their pretty home was not sold. 

But the mystery of the rainbow and its wonderful 
treasures has not yet been quite solved to her satis- 
faction. 

—Elizabeth A. Moore. 
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A SHEET OF PAPER. 


A sheet of paper, pure and white, 
Comes forth from out the mill, 

In readiness for sale and use, 
Its mission to fulfill ! 

What will that use or mission be ? 
And wno will fill out its page ? 

Of what import shall its impress be ? 
And that for a day or an age ? 


Wiil its pen or print tell of noble deeds? 
Or of ignominy and shame ? 

Will it teil of death and mourning weeds? 
Or of wreck by flood or flame ? 

Will it note the loss of friends by death ? 
Or of sad misfertune’s frown ? 

Or yet, again, of treachery base ? 
Of hearts with grief bowed down ? 


Will it tell the tale of greed and wrong ? 
Or that of the good and right ? 

Of darkened days and dreary hours? 
Or those of life and light ? 

Will it echo for good the pulpit’s voice ? 
Of the teeming printing press? 

And help to choose the better part, 
Mankind and the world to bless? 


A ministering spirit may this paper sheet 
Be in its dress of snowy wh'te, 

Bearing messages of good to man, 
Each day, from morn till night, 

Would that its wings might be the dove’s, 
Whose mission is that of peace, 

Of good-will from heaven to man below, 
Of joys that ne’er may cease. 


That its virgin’s surface may never be 
Marred by record of wrong or sin; 

That its outer garb may we!! reflect 
A mission for good within ; 

That the pen and ink, or printer's hand, 
Which colors its open page, 

May minister only the pvre and true, 
In its impress from age to age. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ON A CHAFING DISH, 
Many Delectable Dainties May be Prepared. 

oe ENE of the fads of the present day is to 
AC use a chafing dish; or, as our English 
E) cousins term it, a “blazer.” Many de- 
lectable dainties may be prepared with- 
us out the annoyance of the ordinary cook 


stove, and without the amount of heat that 
such a stove generates. 
are here given. 

Veal a la Venison. 

Take a thick cutlet from a leg of veal. Place a piece 
of butter in the chafing dish; when it has melted, lay in 
the cutlet. Turn from side to side unti! it becomes very 
hot, when pour over sufficient broth to cover it. Adda 
little fine allspice and pepper. Let it cook fifteen minutes, 
thicken the gravy with flour and add a spoonful of port wine 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Serve with currant jelly. 
Chicken Terrapin. 

Cut some cold chicken into neat cubes. Put a spoonful 
of butter into the chafing dish, also a small dessertspoon- 
ful of flour, stirring continuously until well blended. Add 
a cupiul of cream; salt and pepper. Then put in the 
chicken, and allow it to heat thoroughly. Just before 
serving, add the well-beaten yolks of two eggs and a small 
glassiul of sherry wine. To have chicken with mush- 
rooms, omit the wine, and add a small can of mushrooms, 
or peas may be substituted in place of mushrooms. An 
additional flavoring is a spoonful of finely chopped celery 
and one-half cupful of cream. 

To cook real terrapin, have it cooked, and the waste 
part removed. Cut the remainder into small pieces, place 
in the chafing dish with a generous lump of butter, salt, 
cayenne pepper and mustard to taste, and a glass of 
sherry wine. Wash the yolks of two hard boiled eggs to 
a smooth paste with a little butter and add to the terrapin. 
Cook for ten minutes and serve piping hot. 

Oyster Ragout. 

Scald a dozen oysters in their own liquor, take them out 
and strain the liquor. Put a spoonful of butter in the 
chafing dish, with a little flour. When well blended, add 
one-half pint of the oyster liquor, one-third of a pint of 
cream, salt and cayenne pepper to taste and a blade of 
mace. When the mixture comes to a boil drop in the 
oysters. Let them simmer one or two minutes, no longer 
or they will be hard. Serve immediately with toast. 
Oyster Omelet. 

Beat four eggs, yolks and whites separately, then mix 
together; add one tablespoonful of cream, and salt and 
pepper to suit the palate. Place a spoonful of butter in 
the chafing dish. When hot add the eggs and half a 
dozen small oysters drained from their liquor. Make 
small gashes with a fork to allow the omelet to cook. 
When done, fold over and serve immediately. 

Curried Lobster. 

Cut the meat into small dice from a small lobster. 
Dredge with flour, place in the chafing dish, and pour 
over one-half pint of veal or beef stock. Let it get 
very hot, add a spoonful of curry powder, a generous 
piece of butter, salt and pepper, and a dash of lemon 
juice. Serve hot It is to be understood the lobster has 
been previously cooked in the shell. 

Deviled Crab, 
Take a cooked crab and cut the meat up fine. Makea 


A few recipes 


sauce of one dessertspoonful of flour, creamed with a 
spoonful of butter, add a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper, and a mere suggestion of finely 
chopped onion and thyme. Beat all thoroughly together; 
add one-half cupful of vinegar and a tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. This may be mixed in the chafing 
dish; light the lamp and stir until the sauce bubbles, when 
add the crab, stirring gently Allow it to become very hot, 
add a little pinch of finely chopped parsley and serve. 

Kidneys form a dainty little entree for a luncheon 
or breakfast. Have them skinned, and allow to soak 
in salted water for half an hour. Wipe dry, and cut 
them open, very evenly, lengthwise. «Place a piece 
of butter in the chafing dish; when melted, lay in 
the kidneys. Cook them for ten minutes, turning 
occasionally. When done, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and season with a dash of lemon juice, or 
pour over them two tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
catchup, and cayenne to taste. For a kidney ome- 
let, cut the kidneys into dice and toss for two or 
three minutes in the chafing dish, in which is some 
butter. Beat up some eggs with a little cream, salt 
and pepper, and pour over the kidneys. When the 
eggs are set, fold over, and slip on to a hot dish, and 
serve immediately. 

To cook mushrooms, so toothsome, yet so fleeting, 
have them well cleansed, the tops pared and the 
stalks removed. Place a small piece of butter in the 
chafing dish, and in it lay one or two mushrooms. 
They must not crowd. When they can be readily 
pierced with a fork, remove onto a hot plate; season 
with salt and pepper and a few drops of lemon. Serve 
very hot and quickly. The seasoning may be varied 
by substituting a little ground mace or a few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce in place of the lemon. Or, fora 
mild palate, a few drops of cream will be acceptable. 

—Eleanor M. Lucas. 
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A NEW HOUSEHOLD PHRASE DICTIONARY. 


In CERTAIN WAYS SUPERIOR TO WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL; 
DIFFERENT FROM THE CENTURY; MORE WoRDY THAN 
WORCESTER AND MORE STRIKING THAN THE STANDARD; 
To se IssugD IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, IN THE PAGES OF 
Goup HOUSEKEEPING; ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Out of place—He who laughs when “there is noth- 
ing to laugh at.” 

How to grow rich. —Lie, cheat and steal, and claim 
that it is all for the glory of God. 

Not wanted there—The woman who goes to all 
funerals, to see whether he or she “looks natural.” 

Scared most to death —When it “all comes out,” 
before it was known that anyone knew anything 
about it. 

Happy as a clam.—Miss Lovely Bud, when the local 
paper prints her name first in a list of maidens, and 
lumps them all together as being “ beautiful, and as 
good as beautiful.” 

In the nick of time —The man who swings on to the 
rear end of a railway train, just as it is “ pulling out ;” 
the woman who had just finished reading her Bible 
through when the minister called. 
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Gatherecc for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Night. 
Calm Night, with what a silent majesty 
Thou foldest Nature to thy dewy breast ! 
Lo! when along the west the last fair smile 
Of closing eve in blushing beauty fades, 
And on the quiet fields of Heaven the stars 
Unfold their beams and blossom into hght, 
Dost thou not breathe thy worship unto God? 
And from the soul-deep hush that folds thy plain 
Hold sweet communion with his gentle voice ? 
Oft does the darkness steal upon my way, 
And gloomy fears, like falling shadows, cloud 
The day-smile of my hopes. O Nature! teach 
To me the secret of thy calm, deep trust, 
That I, like thee, may make the heavy hours 
Of life dear with the infinite peace of God ! 
So shall the shades that round my pathway close 
Fold me as softly and as tenderly 
As to her breast the silent Night folds thee; 
And there shall yet be beauty in the gloom ! 
—Ernest W. Shurtleff, in Boston Transcript. 
++ + + + 
My son, observe the postage stamp. Its usefulness 
depends upon its ability to stick to one thing till it gets 
there. 
++ + + + 


Dress * UP TO A CERTAIN POINT, it must be 
and admitted that there is quite a close rela- 
Courtesy. tion between civilization and dress. 
The philosophy of this relationship 

makes an interesting study, and it may be followed 
through individual lives and traits, as well as among 
the various nations of the earth. Some curious facts 
have recently come to notice in this connection. An 
exchange, commenting upon this matter, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the effect of European clothing 
upon Japanese women is quite remarkable, for when- 
ever it is adopted, modern manners and customs 
usually go with it. The educated Japanese say that 
when a native woman adopts modern dress she insists 
upon the same treatment and courtesies that her 
sisters in Europe receive. It is a curious fact that 
when a2 woman is dressed in the Japanese costume, 
her husband always precedes her when entering a 


room or in walking streets and treats her as Japanese 
husbands generally treat their wives—that is, like 
servants. But when the same woman puts on modern 
dress the conditions are reversed. Her husband 
pays her the same deference that European and 
American husbands show their wives, and recognizes 
her as an equal. Therefore, dress reform has had a 
powerful intluence in the advancement of Japanese 
women, and those who have embraced Christianity 
and are laboring for the emancipation of their sex 
are all working quietly, zealously and effectively to 
promote the reform that is going on in the home and 
the wardrobe. 

IN 1300, splinters dipped in oil were used in England and 

France to furnish light for guests retiring to their rooms. 


+ + 


Fruits Now THAT FRESH fruits are so generally 
and absent from the markets, and their de- 
Berries. _jicious flavor is only a memory, or remotely 


suggested by the dried or canned variety, 
not a few look back with regret that during the fruit 
season they failed more fully to avail themselves of 
the rich and wholesome bounties of nature in this 
direction. It is not simply that food of this sort— 
ripe, fresh fruit and berries—is pleasing and refresh- 
ing to the palate; its hygienic value is becoming 
yearly more fully recognized. And a peculiarity of 
the condition is that in localities where the blessings 
of this sort are most abundant, the people seem most 
indifferent to what nature has provided for them. 
This indifference is not confined to any locality. It 
is common to the New England farmer, to him who 
dwells upon the mountains, and those beside the sea, 
as well as the Western ranchman. Not a few will 
heartily echo the sentiments expressed by the writer 
of the following unidentified but sensible utterances: 
“Tt has been said that much of the food found on the 
tables of farmers is unfit for any one to ea', being 
poor, rich, half baked, greasy, etc., but in visiting cer- 
tain seaside resorts, 1 have been surprised to find 
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such a preponderance of indigestible, hearty food 
and so little fruit. It seems to be a fact that the de- 
mand of tired brain workers and other seekers after 
rest, is for the heartiest food obtainable. In the hot- 
test weather, the tables are loaded with meats and 
fish, and for dessert heavy pies are served, while the 
berry, of whatever kind, is conspicuous by its absence. 
With the fields and woods full of luscious raspberries 
and blackberries of the finest flavor, the table rarely 
sees them. I add to my own experience that of a 
waiter at one of the largest and best lake resorts. He 
said they had all the meats, game, fish, frogs’ legs, 
etc., but seldom any berries. Occasionally the 
humble but rather insipid blueberry would put in 
a momentary appearance. With me a truly regal 
dinner in hot weather is made up largely of 
berries and the highest priced ones without fruit 
would by no means fill the bill. In a walking 
trip of two weeks about the White Mountains and 
again over that Eastern gem of the sea, Mount 
Desert, with appetites sharpened by regular exer- 
cise, no food was quite equal to the berries we 
picked ourselves, and the fresh milk, cooled in the 
roadside spring. Both meat eaters, we cared little 
for it then, though it and the fish were generaily 
easily obtained. The time will come when the berry 
will be as anxiously sought among the mountains as 
the trout, and the seeker after rest will demand, as 
an equivalent for his money, a full supply of the de- 
licious berries that ornament and perfume the New 
England roadsides and forest glades.” 
++ + + 
“ POETS ARE BORN, not made,” he said loftily. 
“T know it,’ said the editor, “and that is the reason 
there are so many of them.’— Life. 
+t ee + 
A CALIFORNIA not only produces im- 
Fruit mense quantities of fruit, but with 
Preservative. its neighboring states is rich in 
borax deposits. At first thought 
there would not seem an intimate connection between 
these two diverse arucies: but experiments which 
have been made during the past season seem to 
indicate that the borax may be used for preserving 
the fruit in a natural fresh state for an almost in- 
definite peiiod. Casual conversation-regarding the 
value of borax as a preservative agent for meat led to 
experiments with fruits, cherries being first treated. 
It was found that they could be sent from California 
to Chicago by slow freight, arriving in perfect con- 
dition, and other experiments were at once inaugu- 
rated. Full reports have not yet been made public ; 
but if the plan proves practicable, or a satisfactory 
modification of the original methods can be arrived 
at, it would seem to mean great things for all lovers 
and users of fruits. The borax itself is not expensive, 
and as it may be used repeatedly, the cost would not 
be burdensome. At the same time it would enable 
consumers of fruit to supply themselves with the best 
that the world afforded, in perfect condition, and at 


all seasons. This would seem almost too good and 
too gratifying to be true, but American science has 
accomplished many wonderful things in the past few 


years. 
= 


Miss ELIZABETH POLHEMUS, a bright young California 
woman, about twenty-one years old, recently qualified 
herself as a pilot for ocean vessels entering the harbor of 
San Diego. 

+ + + 


Nurses WE HAVE COME pretty well to under- 
and stand that the importance of good nursing 
Nursing. jn cases of serious illness is almost as 


great, if not indeed more so in some re- 
spects, as that of skillful medical attendance. None 
understand this better than physicians themselves. 
One of the profession, in discussing the matter, said: 
“The difference between the old and new schools of 
nursing is even more marked than that between the 
modern system of medicine and that in vogue in the 
days of our grandfathers. Perhaps you will under- 
stand this better if I tell you a little bit of my experi- 
ence in the matter. This morning I visited a patient 
who had a trained nurse. On my arrival I inspected 
the chart, which had been carefully filled in by the 
nurse, giving me all the information I could desire 
about the sick woman’s pulse, temperature, respira- 
tion, etc., taken at regular and frequent intervals dur- 
ing the night. By Jove! she had almost put down 
every time the woman had breathed! At once I 
knew as much about the case as if I had never left 
the bedside fora moment. After that I went to an- 
other house where they had a nurse of the old-fash- 
ioned family sort. Here, of course, I had no written 
details to guide me and had to resort to cross-ques- 
tioning the nurse. Her replies were rather hazy and 
unsatisfactory until I asked whether the patient had 
slept well during the night. ‘Oh, yes, doctor; I guess 
she must have,’ said the nurse amiably; ‘ she didn’t 
wake me up!’” 

+e + 


WIFE (reading paper)—I see that the life of a paper 
dollar is five years. 

Husband—Not when you get your hands on one, my 
dear.—New York Journal. 


++ 


Folding For THE BENEFIT of those who wish 
an to “do the right thing in the right way,” 
Umbrella. 


these explicit instructions for getting an 
umbrella into the most compact form 
possible are given: ‘Take the handle of the um- 
brella in the right hand, holding the ends of the frame 
between the thumb and first finger. With the left 
hand pull out the flaps of the silk and fold each one 
separately and carefully about the rod, smoothing 
out the end nearest the handle with the thumb of the 
right hand. When the flaps have been tightly folded 
about the rod, fasten the clasp. Then, still holding 
the handle of the umbrella in the right hand, clasp 
the left hand tightly about the ferrule and twist it 
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around the folded umbrella, with each twist bringing 

the left hand nearer the right. When the left hand 

reaches the clasp, hold it still, and with the other 

hand pull the end of each flap until it becomes 

smooth. Repeat the twisting and pulling process 

until the umbrelia is wrapped tightly and neatly. 
+++ + + 

SHE'S AS PRETTY as a picture,” said the young man. 
“Yes,” replied the young woman, with a glance at her 
rival’s complexion, “hand painted, too:”’—Washington 
Star. 

Breakfast LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, AND TEAS have 
Parties. come to be pretty well understood and 
appreciated in polite society, as a means 
of entertaining one’s friends, but a new feast is begin- 
ning to assert its claim upon the fashionable world. 
Formal breakfast parties, according to a writer upon 
these topics, have already come to be a very fashion- 
able way of entertaining, and bid fair to become one 
of the most popular, especially with those who num- 
ber among their friends literary persons and those 
who are people of leisure. In Paris a formal break- 
fast is usually given at the hours customary for this 
meal when taken in private by the fashionables ; but 
in our own America it is a movable feast, and can 
be indulged in at any time between the hour of rising 
and twelve o’clock. After high noon the luncheon 
claims the hour. Both ladies and gentlemen are in- 
vited to the formal breakfast, and much the same 
method as that of the dinner party is used for seat- 
ing guests at table as well as proceeding to the break- 
fast room. The menu should never be over elaborate 
—but it cannot be too dainty in its food or appoint- 
ments of table service, and must always begin with 
fruit. Serve everything as sparingly as possible 
without the appearance of scarcity or stinginess. 
Many an appetite disappears at the sight of an over- 
loaded plate. Walking costumes are worn by ladies, 
and regulation morning dress by men. Ladies lay 
aside their wraps, but the bonnet is worn during the 
entire morning. Greetings are the same between 
hostess and guests as at the dinner, and the same 
punctilious politeness must be observed in calling 
after the breakfast as after the dinner. Guests de- 
part within a half to three-quarters of an hour after 
leaving the breakfast room, unless music or some 

other diversion follows. 

A profusion of cut flowers is always in good taste 
for table and dining room decoration, while the ad- 
dition of growing plants is more in vogue for the 
luncheon and dinner parties. Now that the wearing 
of cut flowers has again come into favor, many ladies 
wear huge corsage bouquets, which take the place cf 
the old-time wearing of jewelry, now never seen in 
the morning toilet, unless it be rings, which are 
distinctly a woman’s adornment and on no occasion 
are they out of place except during the marriage 
ceremony and wedding festivities which follow. 
When the breakfast is made a very formal affair, 
everything must be in keeping. The invitations, the 


hour, the menu, toilets, and all pertaining to the break- 
fast must indicate the formality of the occasion. 
Guests must not arrive until within fifteen minutes be- 
fore the hour named in the invitation. Invitations 
must be sent five days in advance of the one upon 
which the breakfast is to be given, and must be 
accepted or declined at once. They may be written, 
unless it be an extremely ceremonious affair, when 
the visiting card of the hostess with the hour named 
for breakfast written, may be sent out. Chocolate, 
tea and coffee can be served at table by the hostess, 
or can be brought in by the butler or waiting maid. 
++ + + 
THE BRIDE'S CAKE of to-day is a relic of a Roman 
custom. Ata Roman marriage the bride was expected 
to prepare a part, at least, of the wedding feast with her 
own hands. 
+ + + 
Possibilities MODERN THOUGHT AND SCIENCE are 
of doing a good deal to make things 
Hypnotism. easier for those obliged to do them. 
The hypnotic theory, for instance, has 
been used in some instances as furnishing an excuse 
for crime of various sorts. Yet there will still be a 
general approval of the position of a certain judge 
who had the hypnotic plea raised before him by a 
burglar. The prisoner claimed that he did not know 
that he was “ burgling,”’ that he did it automatically 
and unconsciously, under the intluence of a hypnotist. 
The judge said that he would give him the full benefit 
of the law and also of his hypnotic misfortune. He 
therefore sentenced the man to ten years in prison, 
but told him he could if he chose, send for the 
hypnotist and have himself made unconscious for the 
entire term of his imprisonment. “ The same power 
which enabled you to commit burglary and not 
know it,” said the judge, “ ought also to enable you 
to suffer imprisonment with hard labor, and not be 
aware of it. At any rate, this is the best I can do for 
you !” 
& 
NOTWITHSTANDING the prisoner was still drunk, he 
begged the judge to let him go. 
“But I can't discharge you,” argued the judge. 
Why not?” pleaded the prisoner; “ain't I loaded 
Detroit Free Press. 
One Kind SOMETIMES a little irony or sarcasm 
of touches the mark as mere exhortation 
Economy. never could. ‘In this vein one of the Bos- 
ton dailies makes utterances which can 
scarcely fail to arrest attention. Its subject is 
“Household Economy,” and this is the manner in 
which it is treated, the paragraphs given being rep- 
resentative of much more of the same sort: <A great 
deal of unnecessary expense may be saved in house- 
keeping, without depriving the family of the best that 
the market affords, by a systematic course of borrow- 
ing prime articles of butter, tea, coffee, etc., from the 
neighbors, and repaying the same in goods of an in- 
expensive character ; or the act of repayment may be 
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neglected altogether with profit for a limited period. 
As a general thing, however, it is good economy to 
meet one’s debts of this kind in the manner that has 
been suggested. 

Chairs can be made to last many years and to look 
as good as new if the reprehensible habit of sitting 
in them is avoided. ‘This course is far preferable to 
the practice in vogue in some families of covering 
the chairs with brown linen or cambric, and more 
efficacious, inasmuch as it not only preserves the 
upholstery in all its freshness, but it also saves the 
framework from the wear and tear that is inseparable 
from use. 

Cleanliness is a commendable thing in its way, but 
a great saving may be effected in soap and water by 
less frequent washing of clothing than generally 
obtains, and the money saved in these articles may 
be spent to advantage upon diamonds and jewelry 
which, it need not be said, are indispensable to any 
who would make a good impression in polite society. 

It is poor economy to purchase any of the patented 
foods prescribed for roaches and water bugs. These 
household pets will thrive quite as well upon bread 
crumbs, meat refuse and table orts generally and the 
expense is not appreciable. 

A great saving in coal may be effected by allowing 
the fires to go out immediately after a meal is pre- 
pared. This gives you an opportunity to go to your 
neighbors for warmth, and as your house is uncom- 
fortably cold, the visits you make will not be returned, 
and thus you economize in two ways. 


+++ + + 


THOMPSON—Did you hear about Jenkins? Married his 
dead wife’s sister. 

Johnson—You don’t say ? 

Thompson—Yes, and refers to his dead wife as his 
sister-in-law.—Hallo. 


+ + + 
Healthful THE MATTER of heating and warming 
Heating. our houses is always one of importance, 


as it has doubtless proved in many a 
home during the winter which has just passed. Fortu- 
nately for the health and well-being of the people, the 
subject is being considered from a broader standpoint 
than formerly, with especial attention to the sanitary 
side. Many a writer, taking information at first 
hands, and considering the subject thoughtfully, 
comes practically to the position long since taken by 
Goop HovuseEkEEPING, which is thus set forth by a 
contributor to one ofthe religious papers—so wide- 
spread is the interest in this important subject: 
Independent of the question as to how we shall get 
enough heat is the one as to what we shall heat. 
Shali it be an attempt so to warm the walls as that 
these will warm the air of the room, and so that there 
will be but little need of heating the air by other 
methods? Or shall we merely attempt to heat the 
air that isin the room? If we do this, we are heat- 
ing much air that has already been inhaled or ex- 
haled. If there is a fireplace, its draught serves to 


draw out so much of the expired air and so really 
draw in air from without, as to keep in a good average 
of purity. When, however, you come to depend ona 
close stove, it is only heating the air in the room. If 
such a room could be made air tight the fire would 
smother for want of draught. As it is, it generally 
manages to get its supply of air, but too often at the 
expense of the inmates. Most stoves, and many out- 
side heaters, do nothing more than to heat the air 
that is in the room. If, however, the heater is so 
arranged that it receives cold air around it, and heats 
this, and thus causes it to rise into the room, you 
have the advantage of fresh, warm air introduced. 
In this case the inquiry is how so to introduce it as 
to have it diffused equally in all parts of the room. 
Formerly the floor register was the chief resort. Now 
it is often conceded that it is better to introduce the 
air from the side wall or even toward the ceiling and 
allow it to flow down along the surface of the walls 
and equalize itself through the room. The old idea 
that, because warm air is lighter, it must be brought 
in as near the floor as possible, is modified by the 
fact that some other considerations influence its 
diffusion, and especially if the removal for foul air is 
so arranged as to allow it in part to escape nearer the 
floor. We think it must be said that there are no 
more difficult problems for the sanitary engineer or 
physicist to solve than those which relate to the 
purity of air in rooms in winter and the methods of 
securing a proper heating and ventilation at the same 
time. For the reason that heating the air already in 
the room is too much regardless of its necessary im- 
purity, the strong inclination now is somehow to fur- 
nish heat, so that pure air, already warmed, shall flow 
into the room; instead of merely by pipes and radi- 
ators which are warmed heating the air as it is. For 
this reason both hot air and hot water are used as a 
means of indirect heating. If air enters a chamber 
below a hall, and there is so brought in contact with 
coils heated by air, or warm water, or steam, as that 
it, too, becomes warm, it has some of the advantages 
which the summer air has as it comes in warm from 
without. Probably this is the ideal toward which we 
must work. Howto avoid dust, to regulate moisture, 
to have the inflow and outflow such as shall make no 
severe draught, and be equable and diffusive—these 
are questions of no small import and of no little 
difficulty ; but with the needs clearly in view and the 
defects of former methods realized, it is pleasant to 
know that we are working toward a consistent and 
harmonious plan. Pure air in the house, and warm 
enough for comfort, is yet to be the bestowment 
which will reach many a cheerless house and make 
its inmates to secure more vigor for the work of life. 


© 


A LATE INVENTION is an electrical mail box, calculated 
to be placed at the street door, and especially useful for 
those living in flats at some distance from the ground. 
The opening of the box by the postman to insert a letter 
starts the ringing of a bell which may be placed in any 
portion of the domicile to suit convenience. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’—Zennyson. 


Onginalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BROWNIES. 

The Brownies have come to town— 
The Brownies have come to town— 

The stovepipe’s lost, 

The kitchen wood’s crost, 
The house is quite upside down. 
The carpets just carefully ripped, 
Won't fit the same floor when they’re whipped, 

The hammer and tacks, 

And even the axe, 
Into some corner have slipped. 
The door bell’s broke, the clocks are wrong, 
The longs are short and the shorts are long, 
The cake’s too light and the stove won’t draw, 
The cream won’t freeze and the ice won't thaw. 
What now? Dol see you frown? 
And do you think me a clown ? 

We're house cleaning now, 

And that is just how, 
The Brownies have come to town. 

auger. 
++ + + 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Bachelors’ wives and old maids’ children are pro- 
verbially all that they ought to be, in theory of course, 
on the principle that lookers-on see the most of the 
game—see prhich way it ought to be played, and have 
their sweet ideals quite unmarred by rude realities. 
Husbands and mothers in this nether world are, how- 
ever, swayed by love and influenced by circumstances, 
they are both stronger and weaker than the untried 
bachelors and spinsters, and it depends on how far 
love and reason conquer circumstances whether their 
children grow up to be helps or hindrances in the 
battle of life, and whether they are fit to enter the 
ranks in their turn and fight it with advantage to 
themselves and their own generation. 

Women usually have to choose pretty early in mar- 
ried life whether they will be chiefly wife or chiefly 
mother, and those who adopt the latter alternative are 
generally such as fancy that the highest state of bliss 
is to be baby’s willing slave and adorer. This is, 
however paradoxical it may sound, the highest and 
most unselfish form of selfishness. It is misplaced 
devotion, and makes baby the tyrant of the house- 


hold—a tyrant who too often drives its head to follow 
his own devices and lead an existence quite apart 
from that of his wife. 

From the first day of a child’s life it ought to begin 
unconsciously to learn that order is Heaven’s first 
law. When it has been washed, dressed, and fed for 
the first time, if healthy and well, it will probably go 
to sleep; but even if it does not, the judicious nurse 
will not dream of offering it more food for a couple 
of hours, unless the doctor orders otherwise. Regu- 
lar meals and regular sleep form a routine very easily 
established, and as easily broken by foolish mothers 
who like to be perpetually fondling the little being 
who is all the dearer for the suffering it has cost. 
Such mothers must deny themselves, if they would 
not make a rod for their own backs and ruin the child 
by their ridiculous weakness. 

By the time baby is a month old, its mother ought 
to know pretty well what difference it will make to 
her own time and habits. She or her nurse ought to 
have a fixed time for washing and dressing it in the 
morning, an operation that induces both appetite and 
tiredness—fatigue is not the proper word to apply to 
the little creature that has only just started on its 
journey through this troublesome world. It will then 
be fed, and go off for its morning’s sleep, leaving 
the mother free usually for about four hours: 
and if brought up by hand, the interval will be 
the same. 

With regular food and sleep, and as much fresh air 
as possible, Nature herself establishes regularity in 
the bodily functions; and as intelligence dawns, baby 
must learn to obey. Some show a very early desire 
to be held upright, instead of being kept in a hori- 
zontal posture, and are quite well aware whether they 
are raised when they begin to cry. If so, and if the 
crying is not the result of pain and discomfort, they 
are very capable of getting their own way by sheer 
persistence, though every old nurse and grandmother 
will lift up a warning voice against the practice. The 
principle of never giving baby anything éecawse it 
cries for it must be rigidly carried out, without for- 
getting that it “has no language but a cry,” and 
sometimes cries for legitimate causes—for hunger, if 
its food is not ready at the appointed time; for clean 
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clothing, as a well-trained child cannot bear being 
dirty ; or on account of pain produced by being im- 
properly dressed, or unwell. Before entirely quitting 
the important point of keeping the delicate little 
creatures as dry and clean as possible, we must 
just draw the attention of those in charge of them 
to that useful invention, the “ Knapkenette,” which 
should always be at hand, and will be found in- 
valuable. 

The hours of undressing and going to bed are of 
equal importance, and should be fixed like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. By six o’clock, p. m., 
baby, asleep or awake, should be in its little bed. If 
the latter, it will speedily coo itself to sleep, or lie 
resting and thriving in a happy state of mind till 
balmy sleep descends on itseyelids. It will generally 
wake up about ten, have some food, and sleep again 
till the small hours of the morning, when it is once 
more hungry, but not always sleepy. The mother or 
nurse thus gets a tolerable night’s rest, always sup- 
posing that she goes to bed in time for an ample 
beauty sleep. 

Wakeful nights and restless days must, however, 
be expected when teething begins, though sometimes 
the healthy children of healthy parents are so hap- 
pily constituted that the little white pearls make their 
appearance in the rosy mouth almost before they are 
looked for. There is no rule without an exception, 
and a wisely-loving mother will soon find out by her 
own intuition, added to her growing experience, 
which she must break, and which she must leave 
unbroken. 

A right-minded mother will always like to see her 
baby fond of its nurse and anxious to go to her. 
Such affection is a satisfactory proof that the nurse 
does her duty to the child and attends to its wants 
and comforts. A cheerful, lively nurse is capable of 
doing much in developing the intelligence of her 
charge, and lymphatic children want to be a good 
deal roused out of their natural listlessness by being 
talked to and played with, and kept well amused 
when they are awake. How to curb and control 
baby’s temper is such an important matter that it 
must have a chapter all to itself.—London Lady. 


+ + 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN THE BIRTH-CHAMBER. 


Gently robe the birth-room pillow 
With dainty linen deftly spread— 

A tiny boat launched on life’s billow, 
With a wee captain at the head. 


A mother-love of fullest measure, 
Will float the vessel and impress 

On the brow of the new-born treasure 
Kisses with prayers that God will bless 


And keep the life that He has given, 
Through all the changes of this mortal 
Way, to reach, in port, the Gate of Heaven, 

And safely pass its opening portal. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


RAGGLES. 

Raggles was only a scrubby little Indian pony. His 
owner had evidently considered him of no use, and 
had cruelly turned him loose on the bare prairie. 

He was a sorry looking little fellow as he stood one 
morning at the gate to Mr. Hudson’s large cattle 
ranch, shivering in the wind, and looking with a wist- 
ful gaze at the sleek, fat ponies inside. 

Mr. Hudson noticed him, and started to drive him 
away. But his little daughter Lillian said: “Let 
him in, papa, he looks so hungry.” Mr. Hudson 
opened the gate, and the pony walked in, just as if it 
were his home. 

Mr. Hudson made inquiries, but no one knew any- 
thing about him; so Lillian claimed him as her 
special property, and named him Raggles, on account 
of his long tangled mane and tail. 

He was a docile little creature, unlike the rest of 
the ponies on the farm.. He soon came to regard 
Lillian as his mistress. She learned to ride him, and 
could often be seen cantering over the prairies. 

But Raggles seemed to consider that she was not 
much of a rider, for he would carefully avoid all the 
dangerous-looking places and holes in the ground, 
made by coyotes and prairie dogs. 

When the next spring came Ruggles did not look 
like the same little scrub. His rusty brown coat had 
all come off, and a new black one had taken its place. 

By the next fall the neighborhood could boast of a 
public school, and when Lillian began to go, Raggles 
found he had regular duty every day. 

Lillian would saddle him and ride to the school- 
house, two miles away, then tie up his bridle and 
send him home. At about half past three Mr. Hud- 
son would saddle him again and send him for Lillian. 

He always arrived on time, and if he was early 
would wait patiently by the dcor until school closed. 

Some of my readers will remember the blizzard 
that struck Western Kansas in 1835. when so many 
people lost their lives, and thousanus of cattle were 
frozen to death. The storm co:amenced about noon, 
and the weather grew steadily colder. 

The snow blew so thick and fast that Mrs. Hudson 
was afraid to trust Raggles to go for Lillian, but Mr. 
Hudson was sick and there was no one else. 

She went to the barn, put the saddle on him, and 
tied plenty of warm wraps on. Then she threw her 
arms around his shaggy neck, and told him to be sure 
to bring Lillian home. 

He seemed to understand, and started out with his 
shambling trot in the direction of the schoolhouse. 

One hour passed slowly to the anxious parents. 
When two had passed, their anxiety was terrible, as 
they strained their eyes to see through the blinding 
snow his shaggy form bringing their darling safely 
home. At last he came with Lillian on his back, 
bundled up from head to foot. 

The teacher had fastened her on the pony and 
given him the rein; and so he had brought her safely 
home, none the worse for her ride, except being thor- 
oughly chilled —Our Dumb Animals. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


YOU WILL FORGET. 
You will forget—a few swift hours, 
Fortune and fame and all to woo, 
And ere the bloom forsakes the flowers 
The lips you kiss have kissed for you, 
And ere to-morrow’s sun is set, 
You will forget. 
You will forget—a mile or so, 
And out of sight is out of mind; 
The easy tears soon cease to flow 
When life’s before and love’s behind ; 
Aye, love, while still your eyes are wet, 
You will forget. 
You will forget—in other years 
When you behold that white stars shine 
We see so dimly through the tears; 
When you shall pass these doors of mine, 
Or that dear spot where first we met. 
You will forget. 
You will forget—let me love on, 
You have been all in all to me; 
So when the past is dead and gone, 
Like some fine golden phantasy, 
Let me love on, to pay my debt— 
You will forget. 
++ ++ + 
THE SECRET OF PEACE. 

The secret of peace is not an external life, in con- 
formity with our inclinations, our tastes, our wishes ; 
it is not a life free from storm and tempest. If it 
were, you would not have found such expressions of 
peace in the psalms of David. What man ever lived 
a more tempestuous life than he? You would not 
have found them in the epistles of Paul. What man 
lived a more tempestuous life than Paul? No, you 
must go deeper for the secret of peace. Did you that 
have been accustomed for years to worship in Ply- 
mouth church ever hear sweeter or more sacred ex- 
pressions of peace from this pulpit than in the time 
when he who stood here was put upon and hounded 
and pursued and vilified? The secret of peace is a 
hidden life that is at one with God. It is a subcon- 
scious life so attuned with God that all external things 
pass by and areas nothing. A friend told me re- 
cently that he himself, being on a smaller ocean 
steamer, saw the steamer Campania going by in a 
raging storm. The wind was howling, and the waves 


were running high, and the Campania was paying no 
attention to the waves, but was going right along, and 
every wave swept her from stem to stem, and she 
never even shook them off or seemed to care for them. 
That is the way a man may sail through life, not rid- 
ing on the top of the wave, but running through the 
wave, being even below the wave line, knowing noth- 
ing of it, because deep down in his nature is the hid- 
den life, which is always at peace, because it is 
always at one with God.—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 

“+++ @ 

TO-MORROW. 

Only a fool counts to-morrow among his assets. I 
have looked up all the railroad guides I could put my 
hand upon and I don’t find any such stopping place 
as to-morrow. I have looked into things that are in 
the heavens above and in the earth beneath, and that 
are in the waters under the earth, and among all cre- 
ated things, I do not find that God has created any 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow is the fool’s paradise,” and 
his Eden is situated in the land of Nowhere, and that 
is an undiscovered bourne from which no traveler 
ever returns simply because notraveler ever gets there. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow! Some of you, 
dearly beloved, intend and promise to be religious 
to-morrow, but your promissory notes cannot be dis- 
counted at any of the banks. Some of you will be 
generous to-morrow, will beg pardon to-morrow of 
the friend whom you have wronged, will make redress 
to-morrow for the ills you have wrought; to-morrow 
turn over a new leaf; to-morrow vie in sanctity with 
saints and angels. Brethren, you may as well seek 
to work to-day in the strength of to-morrow’s food as 
to give yourselves credit for anything you will do to- 
morrow. ‘To-morrow is the devil’s promised heaven, 
but it is a mirage. To-morrow is a potent drug 
wherewith the enemy of souls puts you to sleep, and 
you fancy yourselves the salt of the earth and dream 
that you are performing deeds that might thrill an 
archangel. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow! The world is 
saved by to-day’s mites rather than to-morrow’s mil- 
lions, by the men who spell their opportunities in a 
word of three letters—zow. To-morrow is a bottom- 
less top attic to which men relegate their undone 
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tasks and unperformed duties. To-morrow is a bank 
with no capita! and no deposits, on which men draw 
large checks with which to endow hospitals, plant 
churches, feed the hungry, clothe the naked and 
transform the world generally. I tell you, brethren, 
that outside the door of the pit of destruction there 
is a notice which reads: N. B.—No to-morrow here. 
Now let us sing: 

O, the world is steeped in sorrow, 

Because men leave for to-morrow 

So much good that they mean to do 

And payments that are overdue. 

Good intentions pave the way, 

So at least the sages say, 

That lead to hell whose deepest sorrow 

Is told in this, There’s no to-morrow. 


—New York Observer. 


+ + 


FAITH REMAINS. 

Amid the criticism and skepticism of our time, 
timid souls cry out that faith is no longer on the earth. 
But when we look more deeply into the movement of 
religious thought we shall find that much remains. 
Many objects of faith are taken away, but faith re- 
mains. Doubts of some systems of theology are not 
evidences of spiritual blindness. Rather are they 
indications that our spiritual vision is too large to re- 
main contented with the explanations these have 
given. Faith in the systems may have vanished, but 
faith in the realities they tried in vain to explain may 
be stronger than ever. 

We may not be able to rest our faith in the good- 
ness of God on isolated and miraculous acts done at 
some past time, but our faith in the goodness of the 
total order of the universe was never so deeply im- 
pressed upon the heart of man as it is today. Faith 
in some external authority, such as Bible, or church, 
or creed, may be weak, and yet the faith in the inter- 
nal authority of the right and true may remain more 
impressive and more imperative than ever. 

Sometimes people become very much frightened 
over the modern criticism of the Bible. They think 
nothing will be left of the Bible when it has finished 
itswork. But Lamconfident that when this criticism 
has done all it can do it will leave the parts of the 

sible which are most vitally related to our highest 
religious and Christian life as full of charm and value 
as ever. No criticism can ever take away the essen- 
tial value of the sermon on the mount, or the parable 
of the prodigal son, or the great chapter of St. Paul 
on charity, or the sweetest psalms, or the noblest utter- 
ances of prophecy.—Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke. 
++ + + + 

WHAT THE UNLEARNED READER FINDS IN THE BIBLE. 

He finds the largest ideas in human literature. On 
the first page the greatest immensities of time and 
space beckon him out among them. Creations of 
sun, moon and stars are on dress parade. Seas are 
divided. The mountains ascend, the valleys go down 
unto the place appointed for them, the isles are taken 


up as very little things, and oceans are measured as 
a handful. The man hungering for power sees it in 
actual exercise far beyond his greatest imagining. 
When he asks where such power abides, he is told, 
God hangeth the earth upon nothing and upholdeth 
all things bya word. Hast thou not heard that the 
everlasting God, the creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary; and that he giveth of 
this power to the faint and weary man? He finds 
that far beyond all physical might that makes and 
swings worlds is the might of spiritual power. 

He finds the highest ideals for man. The highest 
human poets, optimists and philosophers have noth- 
ing comparable to offer. The first word about us is, 
Let us make man in the image of this almighty and 
all-wise God, and let him have dominion over all 
things—forces, as gravitation, steam, lightning; and 
all creatures in sea, earth and air. Occasionally a 
man rises to some of these masteries. He divides 
seas, finds a kind of fire which will burn water, finds 
celestial forces which master earthly powers. And 
one Man comes who always is master. He stills 
storms, walks waves, makes bread at will, raises the 
dead, and offers every man power to do greater things 
than these—a right to sit on a throne and have do- 
minion over ten cities. Man’s highest ambition is 
utterly overpassed. The Father has greater ambition 
for his son than the son has for himself.—Bishop H. 
W. Warren. 


+ + + 


THERE’S LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 

O heart, so long in sorrow’s night, 
Thy portion bitter tears, 

Look to the cross, its cheering light 
Comes after many years. 

The shadows that refused to flee 
The skies no longer hide ; 

There’s light at eventide for thee, 
There’s light at eventide. 


+ + 


O soul, delaying long and late 
To choose the pathway true, 

Still set ajar is mercy’s gate, 
The light is shining through. 

Though dim the way thou still canst see 
Each step to Jesus’ side ; 

There’s light at eventide for thee, 
There’s light at eventide. 


O, life, long tossed on ocean’s breast, 
No port, no haven near, 

From city tower or mountain crest 
The light will soon appear. 

And thou shalt leave behind the sea 
And safe at anchor ride. 

There’s light at eventide for thee, 
There’s light at eventide. 


Love, light and rest will come at last 
To him who watching waits, 
And skies with clouds so long o’ercast 
Shall clear at western gates. 
Look now, the sunset’s splendor see, 
The hills are glorified ; 
There’s light at eventide for thee, 
There’s light at eventide. 
—Christian Advocate. 
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THE TURKISH BATH. 

Numerous minor ailments and functional disorders 
are removed or ameliorated by the Turkish bath. 
The expectoration, hoarseness, and oppression of 
breathing, attendant on “taking cold,” are speedily 
relieved, also the lassitude and aching of limbs. In 
febrile conditions, it is necessary to restore the bal- 
ance between oxidation and nutrition, or, in other 
words, between the production of heat and its con- 
sumption ; here the bath affords a rational remedy, bv 
reducing and regulating the temperature. Heat is a 
source of motion in the animal body, and must not 
be unnecessarily wasted. Residents of cities, who 
lead sedentary lives, and take insufficient exercise in 
proportion to a free mode of living, are liable to a 
general plethoric condition, marked by a coated 
tongue, florid face, suffused eyes, and bounding pulse ; 
or the blood itself may be tainted with retained ex- 
crementitious material, as signalized by a moist 
tongue, pallid face, sallow skin, and depraved 
secretions. 

A regular use of the Turkish bath will go far to 
control the blood-supply, and by removing the of- 
fending matter, restore the various organs to their 
normal state. The bath is very useful in neurasthenia, 
with a dry tongue, wayward appetite, disordered vis- 
ion, tinnitus aurium, and headache; and in vertigo, 
even when the dizziness affects the gait, and causes 
a dread of walking alone. the bath tranquillizes the 
vital condition of all the nervous centers. Many 
persons are worried by morbid “ thick-coming fan- 
cies”’ trouble the brain and weigh upon the heart; 
these are commonly called “a fit of the blues”’ or 
“the vapors,” and they are quickly exorcised by the 
Turkish bath. Chronic sleeplessness, whether due 
to rheumatic, gouty or dyspeptic disorders, yields to 
a course of baths, through the depurative effect of 
free transpiration and the functional activity that is 
awakened by the message. Headaches of nervous 
and congestive origin and those due to the toxemic 
influence of urea, bile, alcohol, and malaria, succumb 
to this agent, when timely employed. Spinal irrita- 
tion, rheumatism, lumbago, and sciatica, asthma, 
chronic bronchitis, and winter cough, irregular work 
of the kidneys and liver, are all alleviated by hot air 
and massage. Eczema, psoriasis, urticaria, prurigo, 


and other skin diseases are benefited; but for ob- 

vious reasons these are unsuited for treatment in 

public establishments.—London Times and Register. 
SECOND HAND ICE CREAM. 

A London chemical expert writing on the subject 
of ice cream sold on the street says:—the analyses 
and tests made prove that a small quantity of this ice 
cream is sufficient to kill a cat. A similar quantity is 
quite sufficient to cause a dangerous illness of —if not 
to kill—a very young child, whose stomach is unable 
to resist poisons, no matter how weak. 

Usually deaths are traceable to these causes are as- 
cribed to “summer complaints.” That is a term that 
covers all disorders of the digestive organs, and a 
large number of diseases are included under this 
head. They all exhibit the symptoms of poisoning. 
Hitherto it has been known to the medical fraternity 
that these cheap ice creams were the cause of isolated 
cases of poisoning, but the poisoning was supposed 
to have been caused by the metal utensils in which 
the wares were kept or served. I am now convinced, 
after having analyzed these substances, that the 
poisoning is the result of deleterious substances used 
in the manufacture of the goods or of chemical 
changes which took place in them afterwards. 

Second-hand ice cream is ice cream that is left over 
upon the hands of large manufacturers, who sell it in 
order to get it out of the way to make room for a 
fresh supply. It thus undergoes all sorts of varying 
temperatures. From being frozen into a solid mass 
in the first instance, it becomes partly melted after 
being exposed to the air, or dragged around town in 
a cart when, perhaps, it may be frozen again, and 
melted again and frozen again from day to day and 
night to night. 

Milk and cream enter largely into the composition 
of the best ice creams, and milk and cream, during hot 
weather, can be kept only for a very short time? Is 
it not apparent that sour milk is diseased milk, that 
it has become sour by the lapse of a very few hours 
or by great heat, and that precisely the same chemical 
change must take place if the same milk is used in 
the manufacture of ice cream? Exzgs exposed t 
heat become bad, unhealthy, and poisonous in a very 
short time. Eggs enter largely into the composition 
of the best ice creams, and these by the lapse of time, 
even if kept frozen solid, must witness some radical 
chemical change in the egg substances. 
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PUTTING AWAY WINTER CLOTHING. 

In putting away winter clothing, whether it be in 
the form of personal apparel or household furnish- 
ings, such as heavy curtains or bedding, it is neces- 
sary for one to exercise the utmost care in order to 
guard against great Joss from the ravages of moths. 
No trouble, no matter how laborious, should be 
spared, there being much at stake, and the conse- 
quences being quite too serious to be trifled with in 
the very least. Heavy curtains, which are used only 
in the winter time as a protection, and al! supertluous 
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bedding, such as blankets and quilts, should be ex- 
posed to the sun and air for a few hours ; the curtains 
being well beaten and freed from all dust and the 
blankets carefully washed. Then they should be 
neatly folded, wrapped in large cotton sheets and laid 
away in the linen press or store room, upon substan- 
tial shelves, which are clean and dry, accompanied by 
a goodly supply of camphor. 

All having articles of apparel, such as gowns, 
coats or wraps of any kind, should be taken out of 
doors and lung upon the line to air; after which they 
should be thoroughly shaken and brushed until all 
dust and dirt of any kind have been removed, the 
smallest atom affording food in which moths thrive 
and revel. The garments should be put away in cot- 
ton bags, made expressly for the purpose, large boxes 
or trunks that are not in use, it being quite immate- 
rial so long as all air is entirely excluded. 

All woolen underwear should be carefully washed 
and dried, then rolled up and put into clean paper 
sacks, or old cotton pillow cases--care being taken 
to see that there are no holes in them—with a gener- 
ous quantity of pure camphor or moth camphor, the 
latter possessing the great advantage over the former 
of being much less expensive, although the odor is 
perhaps not quite so agreeable. 

Bags of all sizes and descriptions are invaluable at 
such a time of year for holding articles that are to be 
put away until the cold season has rolled round again. 
These could be made of any short material, and if 
desired, could be adorned with the owner’s initials. 

Furs should be packed away in their own boxes, 
with plenty of moth camphor, after all dust has been 
beaten out of them. 

Felt or velvet hats should be carefully cleansed by 
means of a soft hat brush, then wrapped in tissue 
paper and put away in their respective band boxes. 
Each box, package, bag or trunk, should, for con- 
venience sake, contain a label, upon which is legibly 
written a list of the contents.—Boston Budget. 

Soft Foods. 

Habitually eating soft foods, even soft bread, to the 
exclusion of everything that is hard or crusty, is not 
only weakening to the digestive organs, but it leads 
to rapid decay of the teeth. When these are not used 
in the mastication of harder foods, the teeth become 
covered with tartar, and sometimes loosen in their 
sockets, or the gums will bleed. I have been sur- 
prised that dentists did not look into this matter 
more carefully. The use of hard bread and other 
substances requiring thorough mastication, will do 
more to preserve the teeth than all other things put 
together. It will also tend to keep them clean; and 
by insuring good digestion, it will help to make the 
breath fresh and pure. Those who suffer from in- 
digestion, instinctively reject the softer, sloppy foods, 
as they are apt to make disturbance almost as soon as 
swallowed. They instinctively give preference to the 
harder or more solid foods, those that require thor- 
ough mastication and insalivation—Health Culture. 


PicKED Up 1N THE FaAmiLty LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pus. 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOsBT. 


Use and Abuse of the Lemon. 
FIVE HUNDRED MILLION IN ONE YEAR. 

This country consumes in a year about 500,000,000 
melons, or about six and a half lemons for each man, 
woman and child. This is going to be a good lemon 
year. Since the new fruit commenced to arrive, 
about the first of October, very nearly 100,000 more 
boxes have been received than came in during the 
same time last season. The receipts at New York 
for November, 1895, were 177.306 boxes, against 
110,250 boxes for November, 1894. 

The crops are very plentiful along the Mediter- 
ranean, but because so many oranges are being car- 
ried from that region these months, owing to the 
deficiency in the Florida crop, there is little room for 
lemons on board these ships. The California lemon 
crop also is larger than ever before and supplies will 
be forwarded from there. The California lemons are 
exceedingly good ones, and only experts can tell 
them from the Mediterranean crop. 

For culinary purposes the lemons of Sicily—that is 
those from Messina and Palermo—are to be pre- 
ferred, as they have a much better flavor. Other ex- 
cellent lemons come from Maiori and Rodi, in the 
hill regions surrounding Naples. Catania and 
Malaga lemons are yet another variety, and come in 
the early fall, just after the Southern Italy and 
Sicilian crops have been finished up. 


USES OF THE LEMON. 


A bilious attack may be soon overcome by taking 
the juice of one or two lemons in a goblet of water 
before retiring and in the morning before rising. 
Where taken on an empty stomach the lemon has an 
opportunity to work on the system. Continue the 
use of them for several weeks. 

Lemons are an excellent remedy in pulmonary 
diseases. When used for lung trouble, from six to 
nine a day should be used. More juice is obtained 
from lemons by boiling them. Put the lemons into 
cold water and bring slowly to a boil. 
until they begin to soften; remove from the water 
and when cold enough to handle squeeze until all 
the juice is extracted, strain and add enough loaf or 
crushed sugar to make it palatable, being careful not 
to make it too sweet. Add about twice as much 
water as there is juice. This preparation may be 
made every morning, or enough may be prepared 
one day to last three or four days, but it must be kept 
in a cool place. 

Lemon juice sweetened with loaf or crushed sugar 


Boil slowly. 
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will relieve a cough. For feverishness and an un- 
natural thirst soften a lemon by rolling on a hard 
surface, cut off the top, add sugar and work it down 
into the lemon with a fork, then suck it slowly. 

Hot lemonade will break up a cold if taken at the 
start. Make it the same as cold lemonade, only use 
boiling water, and use about half as much sugar. 

A piece of lemon or stale bread moistened with lemon 
juice bound on a corn will cure it. Renew night and 
morning. The first application will produce sore- 
ness, but if treatment is persisted in for a reasonable 
length of time a cure will be effected. ‘The discom- 
fort caused by sore and tender feet may be lessened, 
if not entirely cured, by applying slices of lemon on 
the feet. To cure chilblains, take a piece of lemon, 
sprinkle fine salt over it, and rub the feet well. 

Lemon juice will relieve roughness and vegetable 
stain on the hands. After having the hands in hot 
soapsuds rub them with a piece of lemon. This will 
prevent chapping and make the hands soft and white. 

House Cleaning. 

It is very much better for the furniture and all your 
rooms to be treated systematically all the year than 
to have one annual upheaving. Except in the matter 
of carpet cleaning and repapering it is quite possible 
to do away with the spring or fall cleaning by simply 
doing one room thoroughly every week, if your house 
has six rooms, each room will get a good cleaning 
every six weeks; if they are ten, and you are 
restricted in help, they will get overhauled only four 
or five times a year, but in either case there will be 
no domestic revolution, no complete upheaval of your 
Lares and Penates. 

It is very much better for the furniture, etc., to be 
treated systematically all the year round in this 
fashion. Linoleum oil and floor cloths, washed and 
polished in the same way as stained floors, only with 
a thinner preparation, will look better and last much 
longer than if merely washed in a slovenly manner 
for six months, and then elaborately scrubbed or 
otherwise treated with drastic remedies to remove 
stains and marks which have been allowed to eat 
into the material until it becomes a difficulty to re- 
move them. The same remark applies to polishing. 

A little done every week keeps the furniture in 
much better condition than spasmodic operations ; it 
can be performed with such a variety of preparations 
that the difficulty lies in the choosing. One of the 
most satisfactory polishes is also the simplest— 
namely, a mixture of linseed oil and vinegar, kept in 
a well-corked bottle and shaken before use ; the fur- 
niture must be dusted first; then the mixture can be 
applied over a small surface, polishing quickly with 
old silk rags. This compound has a double advan- 
tage ; it does not form a cake over the wood, (which 
cake invariably produces cracks) and the combined 
oil and vinegar remove many stains and grease 
marks that ordinary polishes do not touch. Mirrors 
and looking glasses should be cleaned as a regular 
thing every time a room is done; nothing looks so 
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bad as a stained surface toa glass of any description, 
and a litile spirits of wine judiciously applied with a 
soft rag will remove the most obstinate marks; 
picture frames and books, too, should be well dusted, 
and the cupboard shelves dusted and relined with 
clean paper. 

How to Sweep. 

About one woman in twenty sweeps a room intel- 
ligently. A room that is thoroughly swept once a 
week needs no more attention than a * brushing up” 
of incidental rubbish and dusting on other days, and 
if the room is not in general use dusting will be all 
that is necessary. 

The first operation of sweeping is to dust the fur- 
niture and set pieces that can be easiest moved out- 
side the room, and to cover all large pieces with dust- 
ing sheets made of sheer unbleached muslin or any 
suitable material. There are not often more than 
two pieces of furniture in a room that are too large to 
move, and two good-sized dusting sheets are all that 
is necessary. Shake them well when the sweeping 
is over, and occasionally put them through the wash 
After cleaning the room, open the windows, brush 
down the walls, scatter about a little damp salt and 
begin sweeping at one corner of the room, taking 
short strokes and brushing the dust toward the fire- 
place, if there is one, or to some stated place. After 
brushing a few strokes, sweeping a square yard of 
space one way of the carpet, sweep it over in the op- 
posite way. When the entire carpet has been swept 
in this way brush the outside blinds if there are any 
and wash the windows, if the weather is suitable, while 
the dust is settling. When the dust has settled go 
over the carpet again with a good carpet sweeper. 
Remove the dusting sheets covering the furniture in 
the room and dust the room thoroughly, including all 
parts of the woodwork, with stout whisk, brush out 
all edges of the carpet and the corners. Now close 
the windows. Replace the furniture and the orna- 
ments and bric-a-brac that have been removed and 
dust again, rubbing any polished wood with a chamois 
skin or a soft, silk duster.—Tribune. 


Turpentine to Stop Bleeding. 

Sasse refers to the but slightly known hemostatic 
properties of oil of turpentine, though it has met wit): 
considerable success in dental practice. He first used 
it on a patient who for several hours after an extrac- 
tion had been bleeding: profusely. A tampon of 
wool soaked in the oil led to an immediate arrest of 
the hemorrhage. Thereafter the author was tempted 
to employ the liquid in the treatment of scurvy. 
The gums were hourly painted with the undiluted oil, 
which was also retained in the mouth for a brief 
period, and administered internally in small doses. 
The oral hemorrhage, as well as the co-existing 
hematuria, gradually ceased, while the patient’s 
health improved. Similarly, a hitherto uncontrollable 
hemorrhage from the bladder was cured by the hourly 
administration of an emulsion of the oil.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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From EvEeRYBopy’s TABLE, Swepr UP 
PRESERVED. 


AND CAREFULLY 


The Food of American Laborers. 

Dr. Moreau de Tours, in comparing American and 
European statistics of consumption of food, declares 
that the average French workman consumes less than 
one-half the amount of meat and nitrogenous food 
generally of the American, and that even in Great 
Britain, the most carnivorous of European countries, 
the individual consumption is less than two-thirds 
that of the American. In Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, the consumption of meat is, as compared with 
the American, in the order named, and is from one- 
third in Germany to one-tenth in Italy, and in Spain 
infinitely less. The best-fed class of laborers, says 
Dr. De Tours, the world ever saw was the Southern 
negro in slavery times. Each adult received weekly 
three pounds of bacon or pork, ten pounds of fari- 
naceous food (usually fresh corn meal), and vegetables 
of every species ad libitum. Each negro, then, says 
our author, consumed annually one hundred and fifty 
pounds of meat of a quality superior to that of any 
European people whatever, being from two to three 
times superior in point of nutritive value. ‘To-day, 
while the supply is not so sure by any manner of 
means as it used to be, the Southern negro lives more 
luxuriously, not merely than any other laborer, but 
than the middle classes of any European nation 
whatever. Compared with like statistics of Asiatic 
peoples, the figures are absolutely startling —The 
National Druggist. 


Eating Between Meals. 

This is a gross breach of the requirements of good 
digestion. The habit many have of eating fruit, con- 
fectionery, nuts, sweetmeats, etc, between meals, is 
a certain cause of dyspepsia. No stomach can long 
endure such usage. Those who indulge in this man- 
ner usually complain of a poor appetite, and wonder 
why they have no relish for their food, strangely over- 
looking the real cause, and utterly disregarding one 
of the plainest laws of nature. 

This harmful practice is often begun in early child- 
hood. Indeed, it is too often cultivated by mothers 
and the would-be friends of little ones, who seek to 
please and gratify them by presents of confectionery 
and other tidbits of various sorts. Under such in- 
dulgence, it is not singular that so many thousands 
of children annually fall victims to stomach and 
intestinal diseases of various forms. In great num- 
bers cf cases, early indiscretions of this sort are the 
real cause of fully developed dyspepsia in later years. 
What a sad thought that the lives of such persons 


have been modified in their usefulness, and their 
whole characters more or less depraved, by the 
morbid influence of disordered digestion. 


Chinese Food. 

As to the cheapness of food in China, Tcheng-Ki- 
Tong says that when he was at the military school, 
where the cadets mess like the officers, his meals cost 
him but eight cents a day, and were so good that he 
never had any cause for complaint. Meat costs five 
or six cents a pound, and a good fowl can be bougiit 
for tweive, or at the most, fifteen cents. After living 
for four years in Paris he returned home, and at Hong 
Kong took a Chinese steamer. Not liking the meals 
on board, he gave his servant a dollar and told him 
to buy achicken. ‘“ How shail I cook it?” asked the 
servant. “ Cut it up, stew it in its juice, and season 
well.” In due time in-came the servant with a huge 
trencher, resembling a tub, filled with a fricassee of 


little pieces of smoking chicken. ‘What! All 
that !” cried Tcheng-Ki-Tong. “ Yes, sir. With the 


dollar I got twelve chickens, and have cooked them 
as youtold metodo.” The sight of such a quantity 
of meat served in such a dish took away the traveler's 
appetite completely, and he sent the fricassee out to 
the servants in the kitchen. He mentions the occur- 
rence, he says, by way of showing how little pro- 
visions cost in China. 
Spoiled Food. 

During hot weather, especially when it is sultry 
and damp, all kinds of germs grow rapidly, also all 
kinds of fungus plants, as toadstools, mushrooms 
and molds. These plants give off spores ; and where 
ever they find a suitable soil in damp, organic matter, 
they begin to germinate at once, and set up a fer- 
mentation in whatever substance they have found 
refuge. 

Bread, vegetables, grains, meat and milk often 
spoil in a night, unless kept in a clean, cool, dry 
place. The particles left in the bread box, cupboard, 
or refrigerator, or on the cellar floor or walls, all 
readily become thrifty growing fields of molds and 
other fungus plants; and these fill the atmosphere 
and infect all the food kept in their locality, no mat- 
ter how fresh it may have been when placed there for 
preservation. From this source come many of the 
disorders of hot weather, which often prostrate a 
whole family at once, in the short space of twenty- 
four hours. To prevent food infection from this 
cause, cool the food rapidly, and keep the receptacles 
free from germs. 


Spanish Banana Salad. 

The famous Spanish banana salad is made by 
slicing the fruit with a silver fork and placing it in 
layers in a deep glass dish, each layer alternating 
with one of finely cracked ice and powdered sugar. 
Over this is poured a dressing of orange juice, 
sweetened and flavored with a little vanilla, and the 
whole is set on the ice for two hours before serving. 
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COOKING AND EATING IN VENEZUELA. 
BREAKFAST, 

OFFEE is hot, black, strong and generally very 
good. Much of the coffee used here is kept with 
the hulls on until it is roasted, as wanted, and it 

seems richer in aroma than that which has been cleaned 
for export. Onasmail plate is a nasty looking little dab 
of pale-yellow, semi-solid grease, which the unwilling 
nose readily identifies as rancid butter. Another tiny 
dish holds a diminutive cube of something hard, white, 
porous, crumbly, and tasteless, a material that compels 
wonder whether it has been grown, made, or dug up. 
Three lumps of white sugar and an excellent Vienna 
roll complete the lay-out. The traveler, in self-de- 
fense, sets the butter outside his door, puts one little 
bit of the unknown substance in his mouth and then 
lets the rest of it alone, eats his orange, sips the coffee 
and will do well to take the roll, for this is all the 
breakfast he will get until 11 o’clock. Then a sub- 
stantial meal, not confined to what are known as 
“breakfast dishes” in northern countries, but hardly 
distinguishable from dinner except in the absence of 
soup and dulces, and perhaps a little less choice of 
roast meats. But in all its variety and abundance 
one recognizes carelessness and Jack of culinary skill 
and taste. And the range of material is made to seem 
narrower than it really is. This is especially con- 
spicuous in the treatment of vegetables. Yams, 
plantains and various other things are boiled together 
and served in a pile on a huge platter, from which 
each person at table helps himse/f to what he prefers. 
The style is crude, barbaric. Each vegetable in the 
mess is susceptible, if properly treated, of affording a 
variety of tempting and delicious dishes. There are 
no better yams anywhere than these, the “cream” 
yam being especially good; yet, as they are served, 
even in the best hotels, they are as bad as peeled po- 
tatoes boiled to sogginess. The meat isalways bad— 
tough, stringy and unpleasant to the taste, no matter 
how it is cooked. On a tiny dish by each guest’s 
plate are laid from six to nine fresh peppers, long, 
round, red and yellow, small, but with more fire in 
them than is contained in any other peppers grown 
outside sheol. The cut surface of one lightly rubbed 
on a plate will be found as effective as a great dash 
of Tobasco sauce. Yet these brass-palated people, 
the old fellows especially, will fork them into their 
moutiis three or four together, and deliberately chew 
and swallow them as if they were white grapes. 

At breakfast, as well as dinner, claret—mixed with 
water—is freely used, though, of course, every one 
finishes the meal with coffee, and chocolate is served 
if desired. The chocolate, by the way, is exceedingly 
good, being a product of the country. 


A conspicuous nevelty on the table is an enormous 
platter piled high with little green bundles, each tied 
neatly with a green string. ‘They are called liakis. 
Each package contains a tablespoonful of some 
minced or pulp mess, wrapped and tied with pieces 
of plantain leaf. Their total constitutes a sort of lot- 
tery. You may draw successively from the pile tlesh, 
fish, fowl, sweetstuff, and plain vegetable matter, rarely 
getting a pair of any kind. One wad may be deli. 
cious, the next rank with garlic or wickedly peppery. 
As they have all been boiled together in one huge 
pot, it might be supposed their flavors would mix, but 
the plantain leaves prevent that. 

Three sorts of bread appear on the breakfast table 
—that made from wheat tlour imported from the 
United States, arepas, and plantains roasted in wood 
ashes on anopen hearth. The first islooked upon as 
a rather aristocratic sort of provender, but serious 
Venezuelans deem either of the others more healthful 
and, to their taste, preferable. The arepas are simply 
abominable. They are composed of corn meal—im- 
ported from the United States— mixed with lard—also 
imported from the United States—and water. These 
ingredients are molded into oval balls and exposed 
to a little warmth. Their outsides may be a little 
dried, but inside is sogginess, faint acidity, and a 
moldy flavor. The peon, or laboring class, eat much 
of another and cheaper kind of arepas, made from 
the cellulose of some sort of root that is said to be 
very nutritious when its poisonous juices have been 
well washed out. These are not in balls, but are cakes, 
about half an inch thick, and large enough to serve as 
covers forthe manholes of sewers, a use for which their 
hardness and durability would seem to adapt them. 

In all Venezuelan cooking where it may be em- 
ployed, lard is used, to a reprehensible extent. Not 
only are things cooked in lard, but the lard is cooked 
into the things. The hypothesis does not seem un- 
reasonable that the extravagant use of garlic was in- 
spired by a wish to overwhelm the flavor of lard, 
though that purpose has gradually been lost sight of 
as the garlic habit gained strength. 

There is by no means so much eating of fruit among 
Venezuelans as one would expect. The aguacates 
(alligator pears) is a delicious fruit. The proper way 
of eating this superb fruit is simply opening it in 
halves, and then, after a slight addition of salt, scoop- 
ing out with a spoon its golden, oily, pulpy meat. 

‘DINNER. 

Dinner is served at 7 o'clock in theevening. Those 
who take a siesta in the afternoon—a general custom 
—would be justified in looking upon this meal as a 
second breakfast, and really it is not very different. 
But at dinner there is likely to be pargs (a fish much 
resembling the red-snapper) or some other good-sized 
fish, boiled or baked. Shell fish do not appear on 
the hotel tables, and rarely on any others except 
those of fishermen. ‘There are oysters, but execrab] : 
ones, flabby, watery, bitter, sandy, mucilaginous-look- 
ing little abominations. 
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**MEN-FOLK” IN THE HOME. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your publication is widely read, much quoted, 
loyaily accepted in innumerable homes, and wields 
an influence in the home-life of our Time of vast mo- 
ment and importance. 

You have had, in your January, 1896, issue, the say 
of the “ Men-folk,” and, I will freely grant, in the 
main, ably written and worthily maintained. Now, 
let one of the Women-folk have a word or two, per- 
haps three or four. I must admit that I was some- 
what disappointed in the outcome of your Men-Folk 
Number. It was beautifully done; it was good, and 
I read the Number through, from “Our Ten Year 
Old ”’—which touched me deeply—to the last page of 
advertisements—a fearful drop from the sublime to 
the ridiculous—and had my pencil sharpened for tak- 
ing memoranda of what to say in reference to the 
complaints and wailings of the Men-folk, which I was 
so anxiously waiting for. But there wasn’t any; 
there was nothing but dissertation, glorification, fig- 
ures and fine writing, in support of the beauties and 
glories of the Home, where we all know the Women- 
folk not only reside, but rule and reign. 

I was disappointed, chagrined and dissatisfied. I 
wanted to have my say in regard to what the Men- 
folk might have to say about the Women-folk, in de- 
fense, of course, of our sex and their wrongs, but the 
only thing I can see to find fault with, or to criticise, 
is the diatribe of the Editor in the March Goop House- 
KEEPING, under the title of “The New Woman.” 
Now, really, Mr., Mrs., or Miss Editor, was that writ- 
ten by a disappointed spinster, or a happily married 
man? Of course you won't tell “all the truth about 
it,” as the late Mr. Samuel Bowles tried so hard to 
do, in the conducting of his Springfield Republican, 
but I will ask the question all the same. 

To sum up, then, as the occupant of the pulpit often 
says, ““You Men-folk Contributors” have not made 
out a very serious case against the Women-folk, but I 
cannot afford to waste the ammunition to “shoot 
back” that I had prepared, on reading your an- 
nouncement of the Men-Folk Number of Goop 
HovuskrKEEPING. I wanttouseit hereand now. My 
ambitions in this line will be appeased, and my vanity 
gratified if you will give place to some extracts from 
two books, now, it is true, a long time out of press, 
the contents of which have never had so wide a circu- 
lation as they have deserved from their merits, “In 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household,” 
a subject, if 1am correct, you have occasionally made 
mention of as being a prominent feature of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


The first quotations are from a book entitled “ The 
Presumption of Sex,’ by Oscar Fay Adams, and 
being published over the imprint of Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, in 1892: 


‘“‘The presence of bad manners necessarily implies the 
existence of a standard from which divergence has been 
made. That standard is estabiished by a minority of per- 
sons trained to habits of thoughtfulness and usefulness. 
How small that minority is, a very little experience will 
demonstrate, and we do not always find its members just 
where we should naturally look for them. 

* . * * * * * 

“ Perhaps at no time in our natural life have the tokens 
of external polish been more general than at present; that 
is, there are a greater number of people than ever before, 
who lift the hat in salutation, who have fairly good table 
manners, wo respect the finger bowl on its merits, and 
keep the knife in proper subjection to its mate, the fork; 
but the native savagery is only partially obscured. Watch 
the procession of people leaving the dining room of a sum- 
mer hotel, each industriously plying his toothpick. Ob- 
serve the rows of spittoons which are displayed in railway 
cars, hotel parlors and corridors, steamboat saloons, public 
halls, and business offices. Observe the well-dressed man 
with his cigar and the laborer with his pipe. Is the one, 
with his presumed advantages of training, one whit more 
regardiul of the comfort of persons near him than the 
other, who has not had these advantages? Note the be- 
havior of the knot of friends who are going on an excur- 
sion together. If they are men, they puff their cigars in 
calm disregard of persons near them on the steamer’s 
deck, and oblige every one within hearing distance ‘to 
listen to their loud and jovial conversation. If they are 
women, they talk at the tops of their voices and generally 
in concert, and involuntary listeners are made conversant 
with that host of minute details amid which the feminine 
mind delights to wander. If the party be made up of men 
and women, there is a still greater confusion of tongues, 
much good nature, a great deal of joking carried on ina 
high key, while the amount of decorum manifested de- 
pends upon the social position of the members composing 
the party. This is a variable quantity, however, and the 
blue blood is not always an assurance of absolute pro- 
priety 

“Urban manners are supposed to be superior to rustic 
ones, but the superiority extends only to externals. It 
may be safely said that not more than one person in a hun- 
dred in a city street shows any consideration for his neigh- 
bor. The plain fact is, that very few of us care what 
opinion our neighbor is forming of us. 

* * * * * * * 

“ The rule of finest manners ordains thatina public place 
two or more persons engaged in conversation should not 
obtrude that conversation upon the ears of disinterested 
third parties. Because A has met B in the street, it is not 
needful that C and D should be obliged to listen to what 
A and B have to say to each other. Nor when Mrs. E 
meets Mrs. F in the street car, should these two estimable 
matrons take all the other occupants of the car into their 
confidence respecting what interests the two friends only. 
There is no rule of good breeding oftener violated than 
this. Go where one will, its observance can hardly ever 
be noted—its violation is almost universal. The woman 
who calls across the alley to her neighbor leaning from the 
opposite tenement-house window is no greater a sinner in 
this respect than the fine lady who discusses with a com- 
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panion, at the entrance of a theater or a church, topics 
which are of interest only to herself and her friend, but 
which every one near her is obliged to hear. It is not 
that they mean to be heard by persons about them: /¢ és 
that they do not care. 

* * * * * 

“Tt is the custom in some liturgical churches for the 
congregation to remain in silent prayer fora moment after 
the benediction From the point of view of decorum and 
good breeding, there is something to be said for the prac- 
tice; but surely there can be no legitimate defence urged 
for the custom which prevails in non-liturgical churches 
of using the moment of benediction as a season of prepa- 
ration for leaving. Persons who take this time for putting 
on their overshoes, getting into their overcoats, or grop- 
ing for their hats and canes are @istinct/y ill-bred, 
whether they are members of mission churches or wor- 
ship beneath gorgeous ‘roofs of plaster painted like an 
Indian squaw.’ 

“People who occupy the middle seats in the rows of 
chairs in a theatre do not afford the best example possible 
of their good manners when they oblige their neighbors to 
rise in order to let them pass backward and forward be- 
tween the acts of the play. And persons who, in order to 
‘avoid the crowd,’ leave the theatre or concert-room a few 
moments before the conclusion of the performance, and 
by the confusion attending their departure spoil the effect 
of the last scene of the play or the closing number of the 
concert, are quite as flagrant offenders against the code of 
good manners. 

“ It is acommon complaint of ushers at church weddings 
that it is very difficult to reserve for the invited guests the 
seats which have been set aside for them. A mob of well- 
dressed women, intent upon securing good seats, press 
past the ushers in very many cases, establish themselves 
comfortably in the reserved seats, and will not be ousted 
therefrom. 

* * * * 

‘“* Everywhere one meets with self-assertion. Sometimes 
it is aggressive and conscious; sometimes it is passive 
and unconscious; but always and ever it is based upon the 
principle that the comfort of the many must be sacrificed 
to that of the individual. We stand and talk with a friend 
in the middle of a crowded pavement, and it matters very 
little if we thereby obstruct the stream of travel; we make 
our sidewalks and the floors of our public halls filthy with 
tobacco juice; we smoke in the street, and almost every- 
where else, in the presence of non-smokers; we flourish 
our tootl¥picks in public; we commit not only these, but 
ten thousand other sins against good manners; and then 
we are surprised if any one calls us an ill-bred people. 
Perhaps we are not ill-bred when compared with certain 
other people; but we have no business to so compare our- 
selves. The only standard by which to measure ourselves 
is that established by the practice of the thoughtful un. 
selfish minority—a practice which consists in doing noth- 
ing to promote individual comfort, pleasure, or convenience 
that shall interfere with the comfort or well-being (in the 
broad sense of the term) of those about us. 

* * * * 

‘“‘ The plain, unpalatable fact must be stated, that in spite 
of the presence among us of many persons whose lives 
are regulated by a spirit of the finest, most thoughtful 
courtesy, as a people we Americans are noisy, boastful, 
aggressive, glorying in our ‘ push’ and self-assertiveness, 
and quite content that these most disagreeable features of 
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our national character should obscure 
nobler qualities which lie beneath. 
* * * * * * 

“Let us be as resentful as we will, and abuse to our 
heart's content the insolent foreigner or the unpatriotic 
native who says that there are some very weak places in our 
armor, and then let us confess to ourselves that our armor 
zs weak, and take counsel of our better and unselfish selves 
how it may be mended. Then, and not till then, shall we 
cease to hear of ‘our dreadful American manners.’” 


The second authority is that of a volume, which 
rises to the dignity of a vellum-covered and ragged- 
edged book, issued under the simple title of “ Gentle- 
men,” without the ordinary publisher's imprint, but 
wearing the evidence of respectable sponsorship of 
the DeVinne Press, New York. 


‘**A gentleman should never leave his room without a 
complete attire, as it is essential that he present the same 
appearance before a servant as alady. The same rule 
should apply when he risks encountering unknown gentle- 
men, or acquaintances, as it should be his desire to receive 
respect at the hands of both sexes. 

“If passing up or down stairs or through halls, a gentle- 
man should take care not to tread heavily: especially is 
this urged in hotels, when it is found necessary to p+ss 
through hallways late at night 

“When about to ascend or descend a narrow stairway, 
if a lady is discovered thereon, step aside and allow her to 
pass; your act thus permitting her free way without the 
discomfort of turning, as would follow if both met thereon. 

“If with a lady, in ascending or descending a narrow 
stairway, always precede her, putting a distance of at least 
four steps between. If on a broad stairway, allow her to 
occupy a place next the balustrade, placing yourself at her 
other side. 

“ Not under any consideration should a hat be worn in 
a house or church; never in a theater till the play is over, 
when it is allowable, as established by custom, on account 
of the draft following the opening of the exits, and not in 
ahotel except in the office or smoking roomsthereof. The 
wearing of a hat is also permissible when lingering or de- 
tained in the draft of any open exit to the street. 

“*The body-coat should never be removed in the pres- 
ence of ladies, no matter how ready they may be to ap. 
prove of the act, urless it is their express and unanimous 
desire, in which case the better policy, in choosing be- 
tween the alternative of positive rudeness and a fall of 
dignity, is to take the course requested. 

“ An overcoat should never be worn in a private house 
unless the temperature is such as makes the act compul- 
sory in order to preserve the health, and then only on re- 
ceiving approval from the majority of those ladies (only) 
who may be present. It is immaterial if it be wornina 
hotel, exceptions being ‘made to the parlors, ball-room, 
dining-rooms or apartments. The overcoat should be re- 
moved immediately on entering a theater or music hall if 
the intention is to remove it at ail, as it is the height of 
rudeness to rise in the seat to remove it if the act cause 
discomfort to, or obscures the view o!, parties occupying 
rear or adjoining seats. 

“ Never add to your comfort by making your appearance 
displeasing to others. And under this heac, tlie pockets 
of either coat, vest, or trousers should never be bulged out 
with articles so as in any way to spoil the effect of neat- 


ness and cut of the clothing. The clothes should not be 
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allowed to wrinkle; if carefully worn, or when not in use 
hung smoothly on stretchers, wrinkles can be avoided. 
* * * * 

“If calling upon one young lady, only one card should 
be delivered at the door; if on two ladies, two cards are 
required. itis unnecessary that more than two should be 
sent up, even if the call is made on the whole family. 
This rule applies, aiso, in delivering cards at receptions, 
teas, afternoon musicales, and the like. Always send 
cards on occasions when you cannot attend in person. 
When calling upon ladies visiting a card should also be 
sent to their hostess. 

“ The card should always have the gentleman’s address 
on the right hand lower corner ; or, if he has no permanent 
place of residence, then the name of his club, or of some 
person in whose care communications can be forwarded 
tohim. If his name has too many initials to permit of 
using the Christian name, then ‘ Mr.’ should be used, and 
only the initials placed before the surname; but otherwise, 
the use of ‘Mr.’ is according to taste, whether it be 
placed before the Christian name or omitted, though the 
latter is advised. 

If a lady seats herself upon a sofa, do not place yourself 
beside her without first obtaining her consent. If you take 
the seat be careful of your position, and do not appear too 
easy and at home, and above all, do not cross the legs. 
Also, keep the hands as quiet as possible; don’t handle 
any objects or toy with any ornaments, or twist your watch- 
chain, for it shows you are either nervous or fidgety, and you 
thereby produce the nervous effect upon your companion. 

* * * * * * * 


“Do not attempt to speak when the mouth contains 
food. When spoken to, a motion of the head will be 
sufficient to convey the reply intended, and at the same 
time to acquaint your questioner with the fact that he has 
spoken inopportunely. 

* * * * 

“Do not toy with articles on the table, and when the 
hands are not employed in eating they must be kept in 
the lap. 


* * * * * 
“Do not leave the table before the rest have finished 
except in case of necessity, and then by permission only, 
always excusing yourself. 
* * * 
“When in company never offer to sing unless you are 
perfectly confident of your ability to satisfy the expecta- 


tions of those present. 
* * * * * * > 


“ Always keep to the right of the sidewalk, and never 
pass in front of a lady coming at right angles at a street 
corner, unless a distance of six feet intervenes between 
said lady and the cross-point when you reach it. 

“In bowing when alone the hat should be carried quickly 
down to the right, or left'if left-handed, till the back of the 
hand strikes the hip, then slowly replaced on the head. 
The taking-off of the hat is to be accompanied by a slight 
forward inclination of the body and a smile of recognition. 

* * % * * * * 

‘“When you meet a person walking, and that awkward 
dodging in the effort to pass occurs, always stop and turn 
slightly to the right till the other has passed on. If it be 
a lady, the expression * pardon’ is to be used as she passes. 

“ Clearing the throat should not be done in ladies’ com- 

pany, and be careful not to allow indication of indigestion 


to rise noisily in the throat. And lastly, do not hiss 


through the teeth or hum to yourself in company. 
* * * * 


* * * 


“You should not shake hands on introduction to ladies, 
nor at parting; but at the next meeting, or subsequent 
ones, if they appear desirous of such a cordial greeting, 
grasp their hand, for it is at the option of a lady whether 
or not the hands should come in contact with each other; 


but never shake at parting. 
* * * * * ca * 


‘*A gentleman should always be perfectly polite with 
his social inferiors, no matter how he may be brought in 
contact with them, whether he meets them in company 


with his equals or inferiors, or if alone. 
* * % * 


“A gentleman should never wear a dressing gown or 
slippers outside of his room, when visiting or otherwise. 
He should never enter the dining room till the host or 
hostess, or both, have preceded him.” 

These extracts are at least interesting morsels of 
Literary Diet, which will do no harm to the readers 
of Goop HouseKEEPING, if they will simply look at 
them as passing memoranda of Literary Domestic 
Life, or even if they swallow them and “let good 
digestion wait on appetite.” 

I am not the “ New Woman,” but a woman of ad- 
vanced notions as to what the Men-Folk should be 
held responsible for in the details of domestic life, 
having in mind “ The Higher Life of the Household, 
in the Homes of the World,” for the advancement 
of which Goop HousEKEEPING claims much credit but 
has not accomplished all that the opportunity offers 
for missionary work in this line of human endeavor. 

—A WIFE AND A MOTHER, 


ABSOLUTION FOR REPENTANCE. 
You Dear “ Repentant Bachelor :” 

A heart of granite must soften at your tale of woe 
—the mistakes you have made, the disappointments 
and tribulations through which you have passed. 
The summing up of these is graphic, but is not the 
conclusion premature? Youare not half ready for an 
epitaph yet. In converting a sinner from the error 
of his ways, hope is strong when he is able to see the 
enormity of his evil doing ; stronger when he avows 
his sorrow thereat; and rises supreme when, at the 
confessional, he cries out for forgiveness. 

Now it seems to me, Mr. Bachelor, that this is just 
your state. Past the anxious seat, thoroughly con- 
victed, fully converted and ready to be and do any- 
thing that shall bring release from the bondage of 
sin—no, selfishness, for it is little else which can lead 
aman with “servants, horses and carriages at com- 
mand ;” social and political fields open before him, 
to shut himself up alone in the enjoyment of these 
blessings, regardless of the fact that many a cultured 
woman, with the natural longing for a home and 
something on which to lavish her affections, is to be 
had for the asking. 

Have you forgotten that woman was created only 
when the Almighty saw that man couldn’t get aiong 
without her? Or, that he was so much better pleased 
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-with this second achievement than with the first 
-crude creation that he has kept right on down through 
the ages making about two to one of his favorites? 
Of course, he did not foresee that man, imperfect 
though he was, would be so blind as to refuse to ap- 
propriate one of these articles, made on a new and 
improved plan, especially for his benefit, but since 
finding t .is a frequent practice, it is my opinion that 
he has privately instructed St. Peter to ask every 
man, able to furnish a home for a woman, whether he 
has done so before opening the gates. 
Be wise in time then. 
Never mind the gray hairs mixed with “ the original 
head covering.” Hear Landor’s experience : 
“ The wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 
And love to hear them told. 
Doubt not that Solomon 
Listened to many a one, 
Some in his youth and more when he grew old.” 
“T never sat among 
The choir of wisdom’s song 
But pretty lies loved I 
As much as any king 
When youth was on the wing 
And, (must it then be told?) when youth had quite gone by.” 
“ Alas! and I have not 
The pleasant hour forgot 
When one pert lady said, 
*O, Landon! I am quite 
Bewildered with affright, 
I see, (sit quiet now) a white hair on your head!’” 
“ Another, more benign, 
Drew out that hair of mine, 
And in her own dark hair 
Pretended she had found 
That one, and twirled it round; 
Fair as she was she never was so fair.” 

And there are women of doth types left yet. 

Your last will and testament denotes a man of 
generous impulses—one disposed to make tardy 
amends, so firas he may: “I have bequeathed my 
well-appointed homestead and its belongings to the 
founding of a ‘home for old women,’ who were once 
eligible for marriage and didn’t attend to it as they 
ought to have done.” 

What would you have had them do? What w// 
you have them do? And couldn’t you manage to let 
us into a part of the “home” Jdefore that dull, cold 
marble is set up? It would be so pleasant to know 
our benefactor—we couldn’t fail to love him—in a 
way, and perhaps in that you might find a little com- 
pensation for the life which has “never been really 
and truly happy.” 

In short, Mr. Bachelor, your case is not nearly so 
hopeless as you seem to imagine. ‘Never too late 
to mend,” you know. If the parental instinct is too 
strong within you for resistance, choose a helpmeet 
of a similar make, and with a fair understanding of 
the case beforehand, adopt two or three orphans or 
homeless waifs and try your hand at “ playing papa.” 
If they “turn out ” well you may take to yourself the 
comfortable assurance of having plucked possible 


“brands from the burning ;” if ill, it cannot be laid 
to heredity, and there you have the advantage of a 
real parent. 

Because it is apropos, and because it may be a 
solace to your sore spirit, | quote again (from memory, 
so perhaps, not verbatim :) 

“ Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 
And speak in different tongues, and have no tho’t 
Each of the other's being; and no heed. 
Yet these, o'er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross: escaping wreck; defying death ; 
And, all unconsciously shape every act and bend 
Each wandering st~p unto this end, 
That, one day, out of darkness they shall meet, 
And read life’s meaning in each other's eyes. 
And two shall walk some narrow way of life, 
So nearly side by side that, sho'd one turn 
Ever so little space to left or right 
They needs must stand acknowledged face to face; 
Yet, these with groping hands that never clasp, 
With wistful eyes that never meet; and lips 
Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 
They seek each other all their weary days 
And die unsatisfied. And this is Fate” 
But, not your fate—the last —if you but choose to turn 
“ Ever so little to the left or right’ and see one stand 
Just waiting to be asked to share your home, 
Your loneliness dispel; your sad, soul longings fill. 
To pour into your later life arounded measure full of happiness, 
Then will your epitaph be writ this happy wise: 
“ Here heth one, erst blind; he saw at last, 

And lived up to his light, 

A Happy Benedict. 
Dying, he held but only one regret 
For all the wasted years of single life. 
He bids you, friend, be warnéd by his fate, 
And early seek your Heaven-designéd mate.” 

How’s that? 

Wipow WILLING. 
THE OYSTER PEARL. 

Once again has the pearl in the oyster played an 
important role at the dinner table, says a Paris letter. 
Two young men entered a restaurant and ordered a 
repast, which was opened by a dozen succulent 
bivalves. As before, it was the last oyster that con 
tained the costly trifle. One of the diners nearly 
broke a tooth over a hard substance, which, on remov- 
ing from his mouth, he found to be a pearl. His 
friend, however, claimed it as the result of fair 
division, for the simple reason that he had only 
swallowed five of the molluscs, while the other had 
eaten seven. A quarrel was about to break out when 
the proprietor stepped forward and arranged matters 
amicably. It ended by the young men handing the 
pearl over to the landlord in payment of their meal, 
which reached the respectable total of thirty shillings. 
The diners left in high good humor, while the restau- 
rant keeper was equally satisfied with his bargain. 
He had not given his wife a New Year's gift, and he 
intended having the pearl mounted in a ring. This, 
he thought, would form a charming present for his 
spouse. No sooner thought of than he proceeded to 
carry the plan into execution, but, to his disgust, the 
jeweler told him the trifle was not worth two sous. 
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|We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HouSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


ORIGINAL RECIPES. 
Fattor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Easter Biscuits. 

One quart of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of lard, yolks of two eggs well beaten, salt to 
taste, one and one-half spoonfuls of baking powder, with 
enough milk to make up the dough. Bake in a quick oven. 
Mayonnaise Dressing. 

Sometimes by too rapid mixing, or some other reason, 
mayonnaise will not stiffen, and cookery books tell you 
there is nothing to do but put it aside and begin again, 
but after much experience I have found that the spoiled 
dressing need not be thrown away, if you will take the 
yolk of a fresh egg, beat it thoroughly, season with salt, 
pepper, vinegar, or lemon juice (just as you had originally 
started to make the dressing), and slowly—almost drop by 
drop—stir into this egg the old, or spoiled, mixture, treating 
it just as if it was fresh oil. After all has been put in, add 
enough oil to harden. The fresh oil required will be only 
about half the quantity needed usually. It will keepin a 
cool place several weeks. 

Irish Potato Saute. 

Boil and mash through a colander as many potatoes as 
desired. Mix in salt, pepper, mustard, chopped onion, 
and vinegar to taste, the yolks of two eggs well beaten. 
When thoroughly cold make into cakes and fry in very 
hot lard. When done, drain in a hot place and serve hot. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. Mrs. C. W. M. 

CASSIA BARK. 

Cassia bark is a spice very similar in appearance 
and taste to cinnamon. Onthe Continent, indeed, as 
in the United States, cassia is regarded as a cin- 
namon, though a broad distinction is drawn in this 
country. The flavor is much stronger than that of 
cinnamon, but not so delicate; and, it leaves upon 
the palate a certain taste of bitterness. In Germany, 
Russia and North Europe generally, it is preferred to 
cinnamon on account of its greater pungency. Cas- 
sia bark occurs in much larger quills than cinnamon, 
and, when bent, breaks with a clean fracture, whereas 
cinnamon is tough, more readily bending than break- 
ing. How agreeable both cinnamon and cassia are 
as condiments one need hardly state. We use it for 
flavoring certain drinks, tarts and puddings ; but the 
chief consumption of cinnamon is in the manufacture 
of chocolate.—American Druggist. 


SOME CAKES, 
From a London Baker's Standpoint. 


WEDDING CAKE, 


Cream together two pounds of good butter and two 
and a half pounds of fine sugar; add slowly twenty- 
four eggs, then two and a half pounds of best flour, 
sifted with one heaped teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Soak two and a half pounds of washed English cur- 
rants, two anda half pounds stoned or Sultana rai- 
sins, one and a half pounds of finely-sliced citron in 
half a pint of brandy and sherry wine mixed ; add one 
nutmeg, grated; bake slowly and well about three 
hours. 

LADY CAKE, 


Cream together one and a half pounds of best but- 
ter and two pounds of fine sugar, rub in slowly eight 
whites of eggs, beat whites of eight more eggs very 
stiff, add part of them to above, then the rest alter- 
nately, with two and a quarter pounds of sifted pastry 
flour. Flavor with almond or lemon. 


CITRON CAKE, 


Rub three pounds of butter with three and a half 
pounds of fine sugar tocream; add slowly three pints 
of egg whites, which may be beaten a little first ; then 
four pounds of cake flour, with one teaspoonful of 
baking powder; add two and a half pounds of citron, 
sliced thin and dusted with flour. Flavor, almond or 
lemon ; bake slow. 

SILVER CAKE. 


Cream together one pound of butter and lard and 
one and a half pounds of fine sugar; add one pint of 
whites of eggs, three-quarters of a pint of milk, with 
one-quarter of an ounce of soda; then two pounds of 
flour, sifted with half an ounce of cream of tartar; 
mix light, bake warmer than the lady cake; lemon 
flavor. 

MARBLE CAKE. 


Take either the silver-cake or lady-cake mixture; 
place half a teaspoonful of red coloring in a china 
bowl, and mix with it enough of the dough to bright 
red. Inanother bowl mix the same quantity of dough 
with sufficient melted chocolate. Now fill a paper- 
lined square pan half full of plain dough, as above: 
mentioned. With aspoon make four deep furrows in 
it; fill them, alternately, with red and chocolate; 
cover over with another layer of plain dough, and 
smooth; bake slow. 


LAYER CAKES, 


Cream together four pounds of fine sugar and two 
pounds of butter and lard; add slowly one and a half 
pints of eggs, then three and a half pints of milk, and, 
last, six pounds of cake flour, with four ounces of 
baking powder; one ounce of soda and two ounces 
of cream of tartar may be used in place of the baking 
powder. Grease layers well, and lay in center of 
each a small, square piece of paper. Bake quick, and 
turn out at once on sugar-dusted paper.—London 
Confectioners’ Journal. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that cverything submitted shail be fresh, 
enter‘aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


{An Anagram is not correctly solved which adds to or takes from a 
word or letter other than what is con ained in the original proposi- 
tion. If one may be substituted, or added, so may ten or twenty, or 
any number.] 


THOSE WHO ARE TALKED ABOUT. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents in this number another 
in its Famous Anagram Series, and one which will be 
found fully as interesting as any which have gone before. 
The list represents the names of 225 Men and Women 
Who Have Been or Are Publicly, Privately or Generally 
Talked About. In this anagram, as in those which have 
gone before, will be found that variety which is “ the spice 
of life.” The list includes not only the proper names of 
famous individuals, of both sexes, but as well names from 
mythology, pseudonyms, nome-de-plumes, historical char- 
acters and popular titles—making altogether a motley but 
most interesting collection. 

Under the rules which have governed previous compe- 
titions, the following valuable and elegant prizes are 
offered for the four most correct solutions : 


FIRST PRIZE. 
A $100 WARWICK HIGH GRADE BICYCLE. 

A Warwick Bicycle, one of the Warwick Cycle Manu- 
facturing Company's 1896 pattern, price $100, which may 
be a lady’s or gentleman’s wheel, as preferred by the 
winner. 


SECOND PRIZE. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY, 2 VOLS. 

This magnificent work, comprising 2,338 pages and 
about 5,000 illustrations, bound in two heavy volumes, in 
full morocco, makes a prize which cannot fail to delight 
the winner, whoever or wherever that lucky individual 
may be. 


THIRD PRIZE. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


A year’s numbers of this splendid publication, bound 
in the best style, making a volume of rare beauty and 
artistic value. 


FOURTH PRIZE. 
TEN BounpD VoLUMEs OF Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Including the monthly issues of this magazine complete 


during the past five years—a whole library of good litera- 
ture in the field of the home and home life. 


CONDITIONS. 


determined by date of postmark. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the 
above. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xiv 


must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
Sor the above prises, or it will not be considered. 


Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, May 16, 1896. 


on Aue ww 


The following are the anagrams, 225 in number : 


Men and Women Talked About. 


Port Mu'es in a hay barn. 


. Rare Elegy Hoce. 

. Ah, muggy ribon. 

. For J. S. vines fade 

. Oh great wings gone! 


Hoop Cris must club her 


. U supa service Sim cu. 
. He wills I am a speaker. 
. Bad wine setler. 

. C. [am no barn hall. 

. Yale cry H. N. 

. Cruel deg kid. 

. Bently will ruin a calm. 

. Tarry Nick Phe. 

. Robe sat when? 

. Nor gum game Pell. 

. Charles I Wm Thieman’s 


mule. 


. Land and no rear chases. 

. C, E. weed my nu chap. 

. Gander Vevro cell. 

. Fan's clever damsel Mr. 


. U. nab hot sansyn. 

. Lor we cheer best heart. 

. Ephe crows O jester. 

. My claim will nik E. 

. Hott long bars on limb. 

. Hark sharp verser cut H. L. 
. J. U. old egg oger. 

. Victor Damel : un berl. 

. SilliMarm Lib knaw dertV. 
. Hell wala is miie down. 

. Oh! E. Gen dell. 

. Let Joe's phiz pur. 

. Wear heart no jest. 

. Haile extract. 

. For Janet’s home F. S. 

. Royalty haz car. 

. I shall harm Roy in wine R 
. Jon is mad same. r 
. Se no more jam. 

. L sell mot wit a glare wand. 
. Jay chins quondam. 

. Jasmine in horn bar. 

. Bad little hen in D. V. 

5. Dam’s Jonah. 

. Levi W. rank pin. 

. Sam we was bent job. 

. Ah Ned nor jaw. 

. C. lame Ben clog ger. 

. Chats from Hon N. J. 


Reel. 


. Droll Pa. ment sor. 


. Yes glass turns. 

. Sich rare D. V. sorts R. R. 
. Walt dredge it tame Vt. 

. A pure lever. 

. Nail all Jig’s pie beseem. 


Chicks lend ares. 


- Slop rip Hilok’s B. 

. Ma mail a cub wing hilk. 

. B. M. shot a deer. 

. Hen liar leg begat. 

. Acca I make Phil Keet 


Yale warm. 


. J. H. R. Moon yes sir. 

. Hon. L. J. Van Lu sli. 

. Cram in a large kys. 

. We draw a hul joi. 

. A male boom reli. 

. Steady zeal bath not cin. 
. Nine corn gale flighte. 


J. J. Robo has no cat. 


. For rest in dew. 
. Anna Calvia made nab 


deed. 


. Both muses rule shines. 

. Go solkni mon. 

. Has he not que beef. 

. Same jag 'ed afri 

. Eli will this pan rake ran. 
. Morse grope rig. 


Sheet duties print the 
fated notes. 


. Hear dotl paw sermon. 
. Grub Co. draw extra bed 


sale. 


- Aha! hold ull E. J. Rob 


sing. 


. Rank ripe hfe N.C. 

3. A chub same Jann. 

. Vent a main burn R. 

. Arare set hurt C. H. 

6. A son rode Grimm Roco. 
. Halt a bit, my lame lard. 
3. One jag wel in. 

. N. J. Nely din. 

. Dym wood light. 


I raye banks. 


. Stop a late phule. 
. She fones than just a 


zero. 


. Xtra ale and rain covii. 
5- Car line of rist in sear 


chart. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rat hen hard bars. 


. The A War Nine Co. 

. J. has seen oil fi law. 

. A North lane hath wine. 
. Moles as blew U. 

. Ami will shed war. 

. She pens extra land eh. 
. Jones tackls no law. 

. Did Sam plate his Vt? 

. Carl met canto, hush. 


Hot porto on helmy J. L. 


. Bang corege fort. 
. We mail cut sir gil gore. 
. Lo, no opera but Peana’s 


Lion. 


. Say pi marge. 
. Good dert keeps fog out 


in he-he I. O. 


. I down the base sob. 

. U. nab hoss got Q. 

. Of the Dan bravo 

. Eat by hand tube seat. 

. C. the die dove lips Bel. 

. Bless yu Dan cake. 

. Rude Babel. 

. O. sands pass all my barns. 
. To my roof brung W. B. 


By junk cabs. 


. Mam rages ruder at L. C. 
. Or the rebel by her chest. 
. All reed cin. 

. Did Fred pave lip Co? 

. Plain cate cutt. 

. Buy a mad west’rn henn. 
. Nyx trot as C. O. D. 

. Dick said keep holst R.N.Qz2c2. 
. Under Loyd Darr. 
. Thee no live. 

. O, her fat flies het. 


Flag them in tuchy D. N. 
His vote hyrt feet. 
Ah Lord he Clid. 


. O. Y. for hen let. 


No Hon. man hint pen 
feet. 
A jeer kant thick gill. 


. We hang wet, red jin. 
. Fog R. K. in the roster. 


I haul oph her G. plot 
hinges. 


. Real T. bends H. H. time 


lack. 


. Get her a nits lock. 

. Cut true bilt pelt. 

. The camb dyal. 

. O simmer fly calf. 

. Aid them so fat hen. 
. Mop Sam Prarl. 

. No moth name thine. 
. Her old Tom hard bub. 
. My sick blern. 

. Nan ripe puss. 

. Eate hot rum pie. 

. Thin Pecco reap fee. 


. R. C. raid her rock. 163. 
. Io I rule great farm loss. 
. Jeems I be sent on front. 
. my quart of scenes. 

. Tell it good hired rind. 

. Bye a mile bawl. 

. Nick no sin Dana. 
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Quote perk heat. 
Law scare them not. 


. Sheep hath dry sales, O, 


rub in flip. 
Yu get a pine sheet L. B. 


. Ose the north funds. 

. Then his dews hit gain leg. 
. Theu Dads was for aw. 

. J. Tyre nor Dam. 

- Quint green hive. 

. Oherthin lip phogs pewee. 
. Same Lord W. Winly. 

. A bar’l on cart. 

. Gargle in card. 

. Hon. Gent will darn 


Rome C. E. 


. Riscol W. Tatters. 
. Harmi widges neck cat. 


Cold wine fits large net. 

Has line days. 

Lippy hens and her hiri. 

Herr Gos ran me. 

Her pin balls jibe man. 

Note mad gin trap. 

Sour lying hides Myra. 

No more fuss in a peer Co. 

Ar live Rome Army. 

C. same men fire poor Joe. 

Rest the cube Bazil. 

Revere that law deed. 

Nd cool diner bolt T. R. 

C. Tim he’ll nod glad. 

Sun cheer'd rely raw lad. 

Pare skill Ruby P. R. 

Maps kloke J. 

Lo deep nonce. 

U.S. in later map. 

L», C. yu ten black wells. 

War all right sire E. 

No rope rank of old Noah 
7. 

Dr. Jenny Mayhor. 

Neddy is no rig. 

Can a man eat rich Troi 
tow. 

Lo just burn on his gauge. 

Nor jogs her. 

Ju hip her lips no chyl. 

Tredd cots. 

Rush Clarcz. 

Men rank in flin jab. 

Ward no jap Oh hyne. 

C. Meel cent room. 

E. J. rode sophman kard. 

So rest thin H. M. Jim. 

He eats held not foam. 

U. fry in hot main tea. 

Noted which forte. 

Late herb of room dimmer. 

Cackle brook H. T. 
O lythe lad fake. 

Oh, do let a man hem to 
tin fun. 

. See dumb Flora fine jest 

howle. 
. Theme a hip hot platen 
WwW. H. 

. Jane braid in miles. 

. J. E. Kutel Khram won 

hand mat. 

- Hen font goosen mirth. 


A FLORAL ANAGRAM. 


The Floral Anagram has proved quite as popular as 
those which have gone before, and solutions have been 
sent in from every portion of the country. The efforts 
which have been put forth in attempts to secure the cor- 
rect answers must have been valuable educational factors, 
as well as entertaining diversions The prizes, their win- 
ners, and the correct list of answers complete are here 
given : 


FIRST PRIZE. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY, 

In two elaborately and expensively bound Volumes—a 
rare work—being one set of a small issue of the only edi- 
tion de /uxe ever printed of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. 


SECOND PRIZE. 
FINE CORRESPONDENCE STATIONERY. 

A $10 Package of Morgan Envelope Company Corre- 
spondence Stationery, an installment of the best that the 
Morgan Envelope Company prepare, which is simply 
saying that no others are superior, if equal, in this line of 
household refinement and cultivation. 


THIRD PRIZE. 
GOODHOLME’s DOMESTIC CYCLOPEDIA. 

A valuable publication for the Home, being a Royal 
Octavo Volume of 650 pages, filled with matter of service 
and sentiment in every family where Good Advice and 
Good Instruction in the Household are sought and appre- 
ciated. 


FOURTH PRIZE. 
A TEN DOLLAR ORDER FOR FLOWER SEEDS. 
The winner to have the privilege of selecting that 
amount of Flower Seeds, in packets, from the Catalogues 
of Messrs. James Vick’s Sons, of Rochester, N. Y. 
FIFTH PRIZE. 
Ten Dollar Package, same as the fourth, selection to 


be made from the Catalogues of Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIXTH PRIZE. 


Ten Dollar Package, same as above, selection to be 
made from the Catalogves of Mr. L. W. Goodell, Pansy 
Park, Dwight, Mass. 


SEVENTH PRIZE. 


Ten Dollar Package, same as above, selection to be 
made from the Catalogues of Miss C. H. Lippincott, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EIGHTH PRIZE. 


Ten Dollar Package, same as above, selections to be 
made from the Catalogues of Messrs. Pike & Ellsworth, 
Jessamine, Fla. 


NINTH PRIZE. 

Ten Dollars, same as above, with the exception that 
Roses, Vines and Shrubs will be substituted for Flower 
Seeds, selection to be made from the Catalogues of Messrs. 
Dingee & Conard Company, West Grove, Pa. 
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TENTH PRIZE. 


TEN BounD VOLUMES OF Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 

Including all the Monthly issues, from Volume XII to 
XXI, inclusive—more good good housekeeping literature 
than can be found elsewhere, compassed in book covers. 


THE SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS, 
As DECIDED BY THE COMMITTEE OF AWARD 

First Prize, “An edition de /uxe of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary,” Mrs. F. M. Harris, 26 Benefit street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Second Prize,“A Ten Dollar Package of Morgan En- 
velope Company, Correspondence Stationery,” Mrs. Abra- 
ham Taber, 7 Lincoln street, New Bedford, Mass. 

Third Prize, ‘“‘Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” 
Miss Harriet S. Hazeltine, 71 Elm street, Melrose, Mass. 

Fourth Prize, “A Ten Dollar Order for Flower Seeds, 
from the Catalogues ‘of Messrs. James Vick’s Sons, of 
Rochester, N. Y.,” Mrs. H. De Witt Smith, Whitestone, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Fifth Prize, “A Ten Dollar Order for Flower Seeds, 
from the Catalogues of Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,” Miss Elizabeth B. Sampson, Kings- 
ton, Mass. 

Sixih Prize, “A Ten Dollar Order for Flower Seeds, 
from the Catalogues of Mr. L. W. Goodell, Pansy Park, 
Dwight, Mass.,” Florence H. French, go Boyd street, 
Newton, Mass. 

Seventh Prize, “A Ten Dollar Order for Flower Seeds, 
from the catalogues of Miss C. H. Lippincott, Minne- 
apolis, Minn ,” Maggie A. M. Hughes, 848 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Eighth Prize, “A Ten Dollar Order for Flower Seeds, 
from the Catalogues of Messrs, Pike & Eilsworth, Jessa- 
mine, Fla,” J. R. Allen, West Springfield, Mass. 

Ninth Prize, “A Ten Dollar Order for Roses, Vines and 
Shrubs, from the Catalogues of Messrs Dingee & Conard 
Company, West Grove, Pa,” Miss M. Louise Dempsey, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Tenth Prize, “Ten Bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING, including all the Monthly issues, from Volume 
XII to XXI, inclusive,” Mrs. Erwin G. Ward, East 
Hooker street, Springfield, Mass. 


Popular Fiowers, Vines, Etc. 


Lal.C Yale bellows for nil, California Yellow Bells. 


1 

2. L. P can’t ex:mine fir. Mexican Fire Plant. 

3. lamfor wabD L D.G. Dyvarf Marigold 

4. Then may sum member. Mesembryanthemum. 
5 Zealspies U. Reuban Azure Blue Pansies 

6. West End snap is cet cee Sweet scented Pansies. 
7. Ara Mag U. areontupI.1.1. Agrimonia Eupatoria. 
8 Sis hides N. in chantu. Lianthus Chinensis 

9. Mac! name U extra gum. Ageratum Mexicanum 
so, A Rome anda man raid. Andromeda Mariana 


Anemone Virginiana 
Anemone Nemorosa. 
Trailing Arbutus. 
Arethusa Bulbosa. 
Ever-blooming Begonia 
Clematis Paniculata. 


a1. Ina one man rig a vine. 

O name Enas no more. 

13 Buta rusting liar. 

14. Thus as Boba real U. 

15 Evel bloba nigger moon. 

16. It is a cat nap mule Cal. 

17. Peter sings a bom chuloi up 
lib 

18. I date a jag hop panes ever. 

19. Ma you rip sum cheer in mi. 

20. Explain prol hen. 

21. L L, Oh, you blockhed, 

22 Lo stubborn cheat. 

23. A hat crier met sore men. 

24 In late cups su a tar. 


Perpetual blooming Hibiscus, 
Japanese Variegated Hop. 
Hypericum Moserianium 
Perennial Phlox 

Doubie Hollyhock 
Bachelor's Button. 
Catharine Mermet Rose. 
Aster Paniculatus. 


. Matcha \ 
. H. Y. doll block house 


. A bat is secret lips. 


I ran a chest 


. Ned tares log. 
- Papa rule Zeal 


U. rop coal bud tale. 
Phil L. Dixonranfroma mud 
digor. 


- Dan fly his pap G. O. P 


Even | platt sins 
Abe van hyer bird. 
No mi can my tree vie shin. 


. She sed you ran blac fos. 
. Lyle Yale Holt fiv 


It made a man spel sorer. 

Gim nibs closer. 

G D Lenysing, drum, chant 
home dew. 

Gail can’t race for a man in. 

Oh, Sal U quit a bed. 

Robert E Shingles, we rise. 

Shout O. wonder. 


. Homer on wolf yard. 
. Hocking entwines his Cleu- 


ney. 
We need game sets in curt. 


. Vent no harm Abe P. 


Threw in a yacht. 
Rose Mix can rip me. 


. We felt it lefe germ V. 
. I drge pills. 


PR. let some sau prose. 

Sue rou at good in bot. beer, 
Wet nigo meets ten 

U, lend me a cat role: 

And U. be class key. 

Alas the cic king flew Bumb. 


. Bel you hush necks 


Bugs get near T. D. 


. D. flee by wet rut. 
. If in pool Papa cry 


O Jane 1 C ama picall. 
Carl Row and tile. 

Dan Carr Bower I fly. 
Nell Reb bury cats. 

So I can plot tarl! 

It lac fat gal. 


. U. area cat ora dont, E 


Kerbec her cry. 
He won me. C. M. Dick Co. 


. Cold gal seem in church try 


men. 


. Men will bid U. Co. 

. Ned Lighi says 

. Sam you bet near a rice. 
. Led in a ward fond. 


U. Sis. did rope common ri. 


. To go live hot dot. 


Do go down low grief 
Still my rude 
in horn. 


Ida's pine pin. 

Eda A twenty deep pails. 
Owl fork enemy. 

Man U. rollina Ute. 

O, look for C. C 


. Rich gin for Sed. 
3. Agent finger din 


Hal grain mus! dye gain now. 
D. T. L's beautiful glory. 


. Or lend dog. 


Label her. 


. Ho. ere | plot 
. A chat pie 


Cal hire my loan. 
U trust his mammon butt. 


. C. value thy tactin D. H. 


Men tote frog. 
Never sing more pi 


Aster Spectabilis 
China Aster 
Golden Aster. 
Purple Azalea 
Double Portulaca. 


Phlox Drummondii Grandiflora. 
Danis: Flag Poppy 

Sensitive Plant 

Verbena Hybrida. 

Chinese Matrimony Vine 
Duchess of Albany Rose 

Lily of the Valley. 

Madame Plantier Roses 
Climbing Roses. 


Golden Wedding Chrysanthem m. 
American Flag Carnation 
Bouquet Dahlias 

English Sweet Brier Kose. 
Southernwood. 

Hardy Moonfiower 


Chinese Twining Honeysuckle 
Sweet scented Geranium 
Phantom Verbena. 

Water Hyacinth. 

Mexican Primrose 

Little Gem Feverfew. 
Spider Lily. 

Perpetual Moss Rose 
Tuberous Rooted Begonia. 
Sweet Mignonette. 
Calendula Meteor. 

Black Eyed Susan 
Climbing False Buckwheat. 
Bush Honeysuckle. 

Butter and Eggs. 

Butterfly Weed. 
California Poppy. 
Camellia Japonica. 
Cardinal Flower. 

Canary Bird Flower. 
Canterbury Bells. 

Castor Oil Plant. 

Cat Tail Flag. 

Centaurea Odorata 
Checkerberry. 

Common Chickweed. 


Golden Circle Chrysanthemum. 
Wild Columbine 

English Daisy 

American Beauty Rose 
Dwarf Dandelion. 
Coreopsis Drummondii 
Dog Tooth Violet 
Flowering Dogwood. 
Dusty Miller. 

Roman Hyacinth 

Double Holiyhocks. 
Indian Pipes 

Painted Lady Sweet Pea. 
Monkey Flower. 
Mountain Laurel 

Fou O'clock 

Fringed Orchis. 

Fringed Gentian: 

Lady Washington Geranium 
But erfly Gladiolus 
Golden-rod. 

Harebell 

Heliotrope 

Hepatica. 

American Holly 

Tom Thumb Nastur:tiums 
Cultivated Hyacinth. 
Furget-me not. 

Evening Primruse 
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. Greet wolfe wing nine R. R. 
- Tell W. 1 am wise. 

. Boomerang loss. 

. Cow toil for vote. 

. Worms meet a jar. 

. Great lamb Noah 


Is wool ferns, Pa? 


. Elia now sly Jem 
. That L. P. pink Juice. 


Merry sham Rosa. 


. West Chester bend us. 
. Ripe French teas. 


Fan ced pretty muss. 


. Bother the flames, 
. Go as dear girl. 
. Push red spheres. 


C. firms cow alone. 


. Reap lean pine, 

. Remain flown gcld. 

. Fly vast prunes. 

. Truer preceptem. 

. Trite cargce in aur man. 
. Mowest a weed, 

. Hot or wrought. 

. Paste so thin. 

. Go remind Bruin. 

. Import spout. 

. Snob Nile or see. 

. Zany or | bring marl log in. 
. Kind liar U. peep limbo. 


James G. Ornangle or pin Y. 
See moonlight ring cub. 


. Reveal Ben mon. 


Big lives need Lelo 

The one rift I no U. man. 
A tin mouse not now N. H. 
Hornd door Ned 

On2 man ina cap Joe. 

I dine Ala Zaca. 

I hang a dry sane throe. 

I clap near Sil, 


A tumor gavea gimpin rule 


Mop at boss ‘ool. 
Col. Nulov suv 


. A rial lace Co 


M. test no pen. 
She lost N. som chub store. 
Co. Lisa bell in a lard. 


. Pert Willie S rotted tea. 
. Rule her cry James. 


Pete I was a care Men. 
C. vine in no man 


. Some sweep cheap as blot. 


C. her tip ant L. P. 

P. O. lay lag. 

Be a foe India water grapes 
Turn down Sam ona ti. 


. E. E. mason pew chart. 


Sham low marl. 
Dame nip kow. 


. Set up damp chin. 


Maid win gruel. 
Dim rash glamor. 


. Wine cr asob R. 
. Rise my son to hang war. 


O. B. U.a divar. 

A hat tern near L, 

Did Perl Field’s gal avoid 
U. cop. 

Say mum dear or grain nen. 

Flamed oil bag 

Ripe Wilma corn. 

Ruin our cart Miss. 


. Over Mary’s sum. 
. Satin lure us. 


Shut a lank rotary Niece. 

Rev. Ed. gabs on it ie dull. 

Sob C. R. R. Rome ran 
miles. 


Flowering Wintergreen. 
Sweet William. 

Orange Blossom. 
Crowfoot Violet 

Sweet Marjoram. 

Globe Amaranth. 
Passion Flower. 

Yellow Jasmine. 

Jack in the Pulpit. 
Marsh Rosemary. 

Sweet scented Shrub 
Prince’s Feather. 
Empress Candytuft. 
Star of Bethlehem. 
Ragged Sailor. 
Shepherd’s Purse. 
Moccasin Flower. 
Perennial Pea. 
Flowering Almond, 
Venus’s Fly Trap. 
Trumpet Creeper. 
Marguerite Carnation. 
Meadow Sweet. 
Thoroughwort. 
Stephanotis. 

Mourning Bride. 
Pittosporum. 

Bonsilene Rose. 
Brazilian Morning Glory. 
Double Imperial Pink 
Japanese Morning Glory. 
Night Blooming Cereus. 
Lemon Verbena. 

Love Lies Bleeding. 
Fire on the Mountain. 
Snow on the Mountain. 
Rhododendron 
Anemone Japonica. 
Azalea Indica. 
Hydrangea Hortensia. 
Persian Lilac. 
Pelargonium Variegatum. 
Potato Blossom. 
Convolvulus. 
Calceolaria. 

Pentstemon. 

Horse Chestnut Blossom, 
Lobelia Cardinalis, 
Little Dorrit Sweet Pea. 
Jerusalem Cherry. 
American Sweet Pea. 
Cinnnamon Vine. 

Peach Blossom Sweet Pea. 
Pitcher Plant. 

Polygala. 

Bride of Niagara Sweet Pea. 
Mountain Sandwort. 
Monarch Sweet Pea. 
Marshmallow. 

Meadow Pink. 
Dutchman’s Pipe. 

Wild Geranium. 

Marsh Marigold. 
Rainbow Rose. 

Mary Wasbington Rose. 
Bouvardia. 
Alternanthera. 


David Copperfield Gladiolus. 
Mary Anderson Geranium. 
Balm of Gilead. 

Crown Imperial. 

Missouri Currant. 

Summer Savory. 
Laurestinus, 

Tartarian Honeysuckle. 
Silver-Edged Abutilon. 


Crimson Rambler Rose. 


Double White Camellia. 
Magna Charta Rose, 
Day-reak Carnation. 
Blushing Bride Poppy. 
Sunset Rose. 


177. U. label him wide Co. tale 

178. A man cages a hot R. R. 

179 Knead a boy inacart R. 

180. His blob ringed puppy. 

181, Sure stones 

182, Sam, now try her N. P. Marsh Pennywort 

183, Pine cap tud. Painted Cup 

184. G. Gid ran and he roara fly. Hydrangea Grandiflora. 

185. A perfect poppy ran in sy 
kans. Pansy Park Perfec ion Pansy. 

186. N you said his leg bled. Double English Daisy. 

387. If I letin a V. or coal. California Violet. 

188. A know set flew ra. Water Snowflake. 

Popular Seed Growers and Dealers. 

189. Oh, my son, serve stern Jack James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, 
scis 

190. Light glows dark now Papa L. W. Goodell, Pansy Park, 
led S. Sym. Dwight, Mass. 

191. O, cana paved deed stewin Dingee and Conard Co, West 
corn grog. Grove, Pa. 

192. H P. Minnie claims Conn. Miss C. II, Lippincott, Minneap- 
limits pin tops olis, Minn 

193. Peel, Papa rub Daniel heal W. Atlee Burpee and Co, Phila- 
cow hid pcat. delphia. Pa. 

194. The man, J Filow, sells pie Pike and Ellsworth, Jessamine, 


and rakes Fla. 
195. Penthe week, Danny, orno Peter Henderson and Co, New 
red cross, York. 


196 No mam, Pa N. wants the Thomas Meehan’s Sons German- 
hom songs as ere. town, Pa. 
197- C. R, angry N. Y. o’erland Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, 


Welsh rarebet. 
198. P. J S. here sonsand bans Joseph Breck and Sons, Boston, 
stocks boom. M. ss 


199. Papa, H. Shan, did Pa. led D. Landreth and Sons, Philadel- 
lands lie north. phia, Pa. 

200. O. Go, I F. Dodo, rie an Good and Keese Co., Springfield, 
spring old cheese. Ohio. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzie Workers 


I have been much interested in the Floral Anagram, and am 
sorry not to be able to make out a complete list of answers. 

Hupson, Mass. 

I have never tried your anagrams before, but being a lover 
of flowers, concluded to try this one, and have enjoyed it very 
much Mrs. L M. S. 

Winpsor, N. S. 


Enclosed find my solution of the Floral Anagram. I have 
been slow, and I hope [am sure of some prize. I would like 
very much to win one. I think the Ninth Prize is about the 
finest. M. L. D. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


This delightful anagram does hinder housework, and house- 
work hinders the anagram. A few days more would be most 
acceptable, but imperfect as this solution is, I send it, and hope 
another anagram will appear before long. Mas. j. S. L. 

WEeEsT SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


I have worked all my spare time on this puzzle ever since it 
appeared. There are still some that remain unsolved, but I 
have enjoyed it very much. I wish it had been possible for 
me to have guessed them all, and that [ could have won the 
Ninth Prize, as this was the one I most desired. 

UXBRIDGE, Mass. Miss M. E. M. 


I have become such a mental and physical wreck, racking 
my brain over the “ Flower and Plant Anagrams,” I can 
scarcely wield my pen. Many times before I have almost but 
not quite succeeded, but am delighted to be able to send in now 
a complete list, which I hope may prove correct and bring me 
one of the prizes offered. Whether I get a prize or not, I have 
heartily enjoyed working and hope you will continue giving us 
Anagram puzzles. Mrs. E. M. W. 

WorRCESTER, MAss. 
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Goovo HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editor's Poviketio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

iven—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 

ARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
mumerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow] 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department. the 
address of the journal to which Goop HousEKEFPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


AN APRIL SHOWER. 

There is a shower of good things in the April num- 
ber of Goop HousekeEepinc. The first place is taken 
by Annabel Lee’s “ Methods of Housecleaning,” 
being the third chapter in her admirable series on 
“Domestic Economy.” 
talking of what may be called the drudgery part of 


A novel feature is that after 


the always unwelcome task, she gives a series of bills 
of fare and recipes adapted to the season, beginning 
with Little Pigs in Blankets.” 


Judith Spencer is author of the leading story, which 
has the descriptive title of “‘ My Cousin, the Dress- 
maker ”—that independent individual being one who 
refused to give up her wearisome occupation, even to 
please her ‘nearest friends, until she—but the story 
must not be anticipated in advance of the reading. 


Then comes another batch of recipes—this time 
from Maria E. Chandler, who presents, under the 
title of “‘ Practical Cooking,” some choice bits from 
her cookbook in manuscript. 


* A contemplation at the parting of the ways, from 
an open gateway of God’s acre,” is touchingly and 
strongly presented in verse and in prose, by Clark 
W. Bryan, entitled ‘Temporary and Eternal Homes.” 


Grace Margaret Rhees tells the story of “A May 
Day Party,” where a delightfyl mystery was to be 
solved. The party is declared to have been a success. 


Stanley, “Counting the Cost,” which is certainly a 
very sensible precaution in connection with house- 
hold expenses, as well as in other directions. The 
article in question describes how some people have 
done and how others may do, in the interests of a 
true economy. 


“Our Neighborhood Club,” of which Emma J. Guss- 
mann entertainingly writes, was neither literary, dra- 
matic, nor musical. One might imagine that it was 
simply a gossiping society; but acquaintance shows 
it to have been quite a different affair. 

Right in the same line comes Amy L. Handy’s ac- 
count of “A Tea Party for Ten” who were tired of 
the regulation dinner. The writer gives a compre- 
hensive description, with menu and recipes. 


Emmi Paddock Telford describes “The Popular 
Rarebit,” its evolution, and its possibilities, espe- 
cially in connection with the modern chafing dish; 
“H. B.S.” has the story of * A Shakespeare Party,” 
and Mrs. Lisette Clayton Hood shows how * Some 
Sweet Potato Dainties” are prepared and enjoyed 


“in the sunny South,”’--three very interesting papers. 


Then comes a pleasant story—one which will espe- 
cially interest the children—* The End of the Rain- 
bow,” written in her charming way by Elizabeth A. 
Moore, and telling of the prizes which Nelly actually 
found in her search for the mythical * pot of gold.” 


Eleanor M. Lucas describes how many delectable 
dainties may be prepared “On a Chafing Dish.” 


By way of original verse, the place of honor as 
frontispiece is given to “Grandmother's Rocking- 
Chair,” by Anna Swan Reynolds; following which 
appears, scattered through the magazine, this excel- 
lent variety: “ April,” by Sarah E. Howard; * Easter 
Song,” by W. G. Park; “Anoint with the Oil of 
Gladness,” by Clark W. Bryan; “Temporary and 
Eternal Homes,” by Clark W. Bryan; ‘“ On the Easter 
Morn,” by Edward A. Rand; “ The Lights in Heaven,” 
by “Elio”; “Lines to Jenny Wren,” by Ione L. 
Jones; “The Little Room Under the Rafters,” by 
Edwin Booth Lowe; “ An Easter Offering,” by Anne 
H. Woodruff; “The Voice of Spring,” by Daniel J. 
Donahoe; “ Hymn to the Closing Day,” by Walter 
M. Hazeltine; “A Sheet .f Paper,” by Clark W. 
Bryan; “The Brownies,” by Yawger; and “In the 
Birth Chamber,” by Clark W. Bryan. 
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Studies of Childhood. 

Stupies or CHILDHOOD. By James Sully, M. A., L. L. D., 
Grote professor of philosophy of mind and logic, University 
College, London, author of ‘ Outlines of Psychology,” etc. 
Cloth, 12 mo., 527 pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

In these days, when so much thought is being given 
to the early education of the child, and the problems 
of child mentality, with its proper training and culture 
are receiving the attention of so many earnest men 
and women, such a work as the present will meet a 
special welcome. The author does not claim to 
present a complete treatise on child psychology, but 
merely to deal with certain aspects of children’s minds 
which had come under his observation, and in which 
he was especially interested. The book has a dozen 
chapters, in addition to the introduction, and they 
cover quite an interesting variety of topics, arranged 
pretty closely according to their order of develop- 
ment in the infantile and childish existence. There 
is a bibliography covering several pages, which will 
be found valuable to students of kindred topics ; as 
well as a very complete index, allowing instant refer- 
ence to all topics treated in the volume. The author 
writes in a pleasant, readable vein, and introduces 
many entertaining anecdotes by way of illustration. 


Old Faiths and New Facts. 
O._p FairHs AND New Facrs. By William W. Kinsley, 
author uf “ Views on Vexed Questions.” Cloth, 345 pages, 

12 mo. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Practically this volume may be considered as an 
answer to the question whether the “ new facts” of 
modern science have undermined the foundations of 
the “old faiths” which have been held sacred by 
Christian people for these many ages, and have left 
those faiths no ground upon which to stand. The 
author takes up three questions, which he character- 
izes as the “most vital questions that in every age 
press upon human thought for settlement :” Does 
prayer avail? Was Christ divine? Is man im- 
mortal? The spirit in which these important ques- 
tions are considered is most commendable, being 
candid, conservative, impartial. The writer recog- 
nizes that “the modes of solution that satisfied 
former centuries prove wholly inadequate to meet 
the demands of these modern times ;” that “ there is 
not now that overmastering awe and reverence that 
once quite effectually barred out investigation ;” that 
“there is no longer that childlike, unquestioning 
acceptance of the dictum of others, however learned 
or holy, or hedged about with ecclesiastical prestige 
and power.” He further recognizes that there is “a 
public, rapidly enlarging, made up of vigorous, 


progressive inquirers, eager after truth and willing 
to follow it wherever it may lead, to which the old 
proofs appear wholly inadequate, and the old beliefs 
to be shrouded in the greatest doubt. . . They 
call for facts—facts incontrovertibly established with 
scientific accuracy, with cool, judicial precision, in 
the various departments of physics and metaphysics, 
biology and psychology, history and biography, of 
the many different branches of modern research.” 
“Tt is to such inquirers,” says the author, “that 
these pages are addressed, and it is therefore from 
their standpoint that I aim to carry on the present 
discussions.” It will be appreciated that the result- 
ing volume is not one for the idle moment or the 
reader who simply desires to “ kill time ;” but by the 
thoughtful person, interested in the deepest and most 
inscrutable problems of life, it will be welcomed, and 
cannot fail to attract a degree of attention in religious 
circles given to very few books of recent years—the 
more so that the author, after his careful reasoning, 
beginning at “the lowest foundations of all theistic 
faith,” is still able to answer each of his three preg- 
nant questions in the affirmative. 


In New England Fields and Woods. 

In NEw ENGLAND FIELDS AND Woops. By Rowland E. 
Robinson, author of “ Vermont: A Study of Independence.” 
Cloth, 16mo, 287 pages, $1 25. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

In this charming volume Mr. Robinson makes the 
circuit of the year, beginning with “that nameless sea- 
son” which is neither winter nor spring, and follow- 
ing through the changing months, with their peculiar 
incidents and features, till he stands again at the 
threshold of the starting point. There is indescriba- 
ble beauty in these brief chapters, which every lover 
of nature will appreciate; and our admiration in- 
creases with knowledge that the author is totally 
blind, and that these thrilling pictures, graced with a 
delicacy of shading which would do credit to the 
keenest and most devoted observer, are but memory 
glimpses, of those things which the writer saw and 
realized in the years long agone. Mr. Robinson 
touches all phases of the life of field and woods, with 
his powerful wand, and they stand before the reader 
so clear and distinct that he in turn, it may be, goes 
back over the years which separate him from rural 
scenes and boyhood sports. 


The Art of Cookery. 
THE ART OF COOKERY. A Manual for Homes and Schools. 

By Emma P. Ewing, superintendent of the Chautauqua 

School of Cooking, etc. Cloth, r2mo, 377 pages, $1.75. 

Meadville, Pa., Flood & Vincent. 

The author of this volume has done a real service, 
to young housekeepers, at least by sending out this 
practical, “everyday” book of instruction. In her 
brief preface the compiler says: “A great need ex- 
ists in our homes and schools for more intelligent 
instruction in regard to the preparation of food. 
This book was written to supply that need. In it the 
principles underlying the art of cookery are clearly 
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explained. With its aid any person of ordinary intel- 
ligence ought to be able to select, prepare, and serve 
in a scientific and skillful manner, such articles of 
food as are in general use.” The arrangement of the 
book, is admirable. It is divided into six parts, en- 
titled respectively; ‘“‘ Marketing,” “Food Materials,” 

“ Method of Cooking,” * Mixing,” “ Seasoning,” and 

“Serving and Garnishing.” The chapters on the 

section of meats and vegetables, and on the care and 

preparation of food materials, are very valuable to 
the young cook; while the review of the various 
methods of cooking is put in an attractive and in- 
structive manner which must prove very profitable. 
There are hundreds of recipes, plain and practical, 
well indexed, and scores of bills of fare. One of the 
best things about the book, too, is that the author 
uses plain English, finding no occasion to resort to 
imported terms, showing that the language of the 
country is fully equal to its needs. The book is well 
printed, on good paper, and is serviceably and at- 
tractively bound. 4 
Kleg Kelly. 

CLeG KELLY, ARAB OF THE City: His Progress and Ad- 
ventures. By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘ The Lilac Sunbon- 
net,” etc. Illustrated, cloth, 16 mo., 388 pages, $1.50. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

As the title intimates, Cleg Kelly, the central 
figure, is a veritable young “ tough,” who, though the 
story is laid in Scotland, and has a strong Scotch 
flavor, stands as a type of his class the world over. 
He is not wholly bad, and brave, kind deeds come 
quite naturally from his rough life, so that one kee ps 
sympathy for him through all the vicissitudes and 
adventures which he experiences. The story is ad- 
mirably told, with bits of clever humor which show 
the hand of a master; the characters are distinct and 
clear cut. One may not appreciate the grade of life 
which is pictured; but all must admire the clearness 
and strength of the picture. 


The Story of the Solar System. 

THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. Simply told for gen- 
eral readers. By George F. Chambers, F. R. A. S., author 
of “The Story of the Stars.” With twenty-eight illustra- 
tions. ’Flexible cloth, 188 pages, 4o cents. New York, D. 
Appleton & Ce. 

The author, in his present work, deals with our sun 
and its system of planets; taking note, also of such 
comets as occasionally pay us a visit. He writes for 
the masses rather than for the student, and those 
who would be well informed regarding the solar sys- 
tem in which they live, may find the necessary infor- 
mation, compactly yet very fully given, in these pages. 


Alden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia. 

ALDEN’s Livinc Topics CycLopepia. Vol. 1 Abbas to 
Boyesen. Paper, 158 pages, 25 cents. New York, John B. 
Alden. 

In a serial publication of convenient form, Mr. 
Alden undertakes to present cyclopedic matter of 
current interest, dealing with statistics, facts and 
events which have developed within the past few 
months and are subjects of present interest and 


inquiry. This is a class of matter not found in other 

cyclopedias, owing to the length of time required in 

their preparation Itisthe intention of the publisher, 
as soon as the alphabet has been once gone through, 
to begin it again, with a later survey, and so to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

In the Blue Pike. 

In THE BLUE PIKE. A Romance of German Civilization at 
the Commencement of the Sixteenth Century. By George 
Ebers, author of * Uarda,” etc. Translated from the fitth 
edition by Mary J. Safford. Paper, 16mo, 230 pages, 40 cents. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Blue Pike” was a crowded inn on the Mil 
tenberg ferry, on one of the most traveled routes in 
Germany, whose rotund proprietor believed that it 
paid better to provide for people’s bodies than their 
brains. To it came ail phases of the life of that time 
and councry, from strolling vagrants to royalty itself. 
From these diverse classes the author selects some 
characters of marked individuality, from whose pas 
sions and experiences he weaves a novel which, while 
it cannot be counted among his greatest, is interest- 
ing, and has been well translated. 


The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 

THE EXPLOITs OF BRIGADIER Ly A. Conan Doyle, 
author of “Round the Red Lamp,” etc. Cloth, 12 mo., 
illustrated, 361 pages, $150. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
“ Brigadier Gerard” is supposed to have been one 

of Napoleon’s soldiers, and in a series of eight inde 
pendent stories, of each of which he is the central 
character, the doughty old veteran recails 
riences—not all of which were connected with battle- 
field or warfare. Those familiar with Mr. Doyle’s 
literary style—and wh» that reads at all is not ?—will 
appreciate the interest which will attach to the 
several narratives, and the spirited manner in wich 
they are told. 


his expe- 


Appleton's Town and Country Library. 
THE WronG Man. Ly Dorothea Gerard, author ‘An 
Arranged Marriage,” etc. No. 186, paper, 3:9 pages, 5 
cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


The story is well told and holds the reader's 
attention from first to last. As the resuli of a dual, 
Lieutenant Milnovics is crippled for life, at the hands 
of Lieutenant Radford. The noble life of Radford 
in atonement for the wrong, and the usual love attair 
intermingled are strong features. One early unde1 


stands why the title was chosen, and the fact which 

gives rise to the designation forms a pathetic feature 

of the narrative. 

IN 1HE DAY OF ADVERSITY. A Remance. By John Lioun- 
delle-Burton, author of “The Hispaniola Plate,” etc. No 
187. Paper, 3c2 pages. 

A well-to!d story of rough-life and thrilling experi- 
ence in France during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Mistress Dor Marvin. Leing Excerpta from the 
Memvirs of Sir Edward Armstrong, Baronet, of Copeland 
Hall, in the County of Somerset. Edited into mocern Eng- 
lish by J.C. Snaith; with an introduction. No. 188, paper, 
419 pages. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


$T. JOHN WANDERING OVER THE FACE OF THE 


EARTH. 


The Ages come and go, _ 

The Centuries pass as years ; 
My hair is white as the snow, 
My feet are weary and slow, 
The earth is wet with my tears! 
The kingdoms crumble and fall 
Apart, like a ruined wall, 

Or a bank that is undermined 
By a river’s ceaseless flow, 
And leave no trace behind ! 


The world itself is old; 

The portals of Time unfold 

On hinges of iron, that grate 
And groan with the rust and the weight, 
Like the hinges of a gate 

That hath fallen to decay ; 

But the evil doth not cease ; 
There is war instead of peace, 
Instead of love there is hate ; 
An‘ still I must wander and wait, 
Still I must watch and pray, 

Not forgetting in whose sight 

A thousand years in their flight 
Are as a single day. 


The life of man is a gleam 

Of light, that comes and goes 

Like the course of the Holy Stream, 

The cityless river, that flows 

From fountains no one knows, 

Through the Lake of Galilee, 

Through forests and level lands, 

Over rocks, and shallows, and sands 

Of a wilderness wild and vast, 

Till it findeth its rest at last 

In the desolate Dead Sea! 

But alas! alas for me— 

Not yet this rest shall be! 
—Longfellow. 


THE APOSTLES AT PHILIPPI. 


Hearest thou that solemn symphony that swells 
And echoes through Philippi’s gloomy cells ? 
From vault to vault the heavy notes rebound, 
And granite rocks reverberate the sound. 

The wretch who long in dungeons cold and dank 
Had shook his fetters, that their iron clank 
Might break the grave-like silence of that prison 
On which the star of hope had never risen, 
Then sunk in slumbers by despair oppressed, 
And dreamed of freedom in his broken rest, 
Wakes at the musie of these mellow strains, 
Thinks it some spirit, and forgets his chains. 
*Tis Paul and Silas, who at midnight pay 

To Him of Nazareth a grateful lay. 

Soon is that anthem wafted to the skies ; 

An angel bears it, and a God replies: 

At that reply a pale, portentous light 

Plays through the air, then leaves a gloomier night. 
The darkly tottering towers, the trembling arch, 
The rocking walls. confess a monarch’s march ; 


The stars look dimly through the roof: behold, 

From saffron dews, and melting clouds of gold, 

Brightly uncurling on the dungeon’s air 

Freedom walks forth serene ; from her loose hair, 

And every glistening feather of her wings, 

Perfumes that breathe of more than earth, she flings, 

And with a touch dissolves the prisoners’ chains 

Whose song had charmed her from celestial plains. 
—John Pierpont. 


PETER’S DREAM. 


In happier days of old, when still 
Earth felt the mighty thrill 
Of heavenly presence.in mortal guise, 
When angels walked with man, 
Nor yet had fallen the ban 
That drives far off the once close-girding skies, 
In some rapt hour of prayer there came 
To Peter’s heart God’s word of arrowed flame: 


“ Whate’er the Perfect Mind hath planned, 

Whate’er the Master-hand 

Hath formed to bear new witness to its power, 
And on the samé sweet earth 
That gave thy being birth 

Hath set to share with thee thy little hour, 
Howe’er so outcast or so mean, 
That shalt not thou call common or unclean.” 


Long years have fled since that stern word 
The dreamer’s bosom stirred, 
And slew with fire the abject friend of scorn ; 
Yet down the listening age 
(Our noblest heritage) 
Clear rings the mandate of the Manger-born, 
The shunned and branded Nazarene: 
“ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou unclean.” 


About us still the Gentile dwells, 
And still the vain heart swells 

With base thanksgiving for its larger light ; 
The pharisaic cry, 
Blaspheming mounts on high; 

“T thank thee, Lord, for I am pure and white, 
And not as these, thy castaways, 
But walk in steadfast wisdom all my days.” 


O brethren of the stunted brain, 
Sunk in that darkest pain 
Which knows no better hope through sense of loss! 
With inarticulate speech, 
Bruised arms to us you reach 
Up from the shadow of the self-same Cross 
Where He who died for every man 
Wiped out in blood the ancient man-made ban. 


There is no soul too wrecked to bless, 
No hand too foul to press, 
No grovelling wretch too loathsome for our love; 
No tainted touch he fears 
Who still, like Peter, hears 
The crucified, low whispering from above: 
“God, who all secret things hath seen, 
Calls naught that liveth common or unclean.” 


—Fanny Parnell. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39, 41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr.H P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING its a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month. at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft. express order. or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “‘ The best household magazine published.” 


—— 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


$80 00 | 2d or 3d $120.00 Fourth $150.00 


One Page per time, cover or 


One-half Page per time, 4500 facing 67.50 Cover 80.00 
One-quarter Page per tim*. 2500  jjJustration, 37 50 Page 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG. 61-4 IN WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts ( 3 Months’ Contract, Io per cent 


on 
Above, 12 20 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter). $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the 1oth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


Address orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H P HUBBARD 3 limes Building, New Yorx City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PUBLISHERs, 


39. 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 

Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
334% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1o inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO, 


39, 41 and 43 LyMAN Sr., SPRINGFIEL!), Mass 


*“*AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT's SO 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION 

The pub ishers of HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratu ‘ated on 

the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.—Springfield Kepublican. 
A PACIFIC COAST OPINION 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity —San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the exce! 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean 

THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES 


Goov HousEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own. and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,ani that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued It has 
no superior in its class,and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication —IThe West 
borough Chronoty pe 

OF POSITIVE MERIT 

Goup HOUSEKEEPING does not limit its activities as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making. and mending, and al) the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic lite. It treats the home as an in-titution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goov HovusEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well defined individuali:y. not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come — Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE HILLS OF THE LORD. 
God ploughed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep! 
The buddling plains upstarted ; 
The hills were all a-leap. 


But that is the mountains’ secret ; 
Aye hidden in their breast. 

God’s peace is everlasting, 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 


He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home lect of his grace. 

He spreadeth his mornings on them ; 
His sunsets light their face. 


His thunders tread in music 
Of footfalls echoing long, 

And carry majestic greeting 
Around the silent throng. 

His words bring messages to them ; 
Wild storm news from the main, 

They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 

Green tribes from far come trooping, 
And over the uplands-flock, 

He weaveth the zones together 
In robes for his risen rock. 

There are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for his flying cloud. 

Homesteads for new-born races, 
Masterful, free and proud. 

The people of tired cities 
Come up to their shrines to pray. 

God treshens again within them 
As he passes by all day. 

And lo! I have caught their secret— 
The beauty deeper than all. 

This faith—that life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring shadows fall. 

Are but God ploughing his mountains, 
And the mountains yet shall be 

The source of his grace and freshness 
And his peace everlasting to me.—W. C. Gannett. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Guide the pencil reverently, 
For it draws a vanished face; 
Heaven has gained in majesty, 
Earth has found an empty place, 
Love below is overthrown, 
Love on high has found its own. 
Both were his his long life through 
Love and admiration blent 
Little children, loving, too, 
Followed wheresoe’er he went ; 
Though his years were manifold, 
Yet his heart was never old. 
Every plant that had his care 
Answered in a wealth vf bloom, 
Roses fourished everywhere, 
Now we pluck them for his tomb, 
Just because he loved them so 
All he tended seemed to grow. 
Now their branches intertwine 
O’er the paths he used to love; 
And the scented jessamine 


Lifts its starry eyes above, 
Trained by bonds he fastened o’er 
Ere his spirit went before. 


There are wounds too deep for pain, 
There are griefs too great for tears; 
Scented buds will burst again ; 
But throughout the coming years, 
We shall miss the kindly face, 
We shall mourn the vacant place. 


Lay the wreath of starry white 
On the green grave reverently ; 
He has passed the shadowy night 
Of the grave-Gethsemane. 
He has soared beyond the skies 
To the gates of Paradise.—Academy. 


GROWING OLD. 
The fairest lilies droop at eventide, 
The sweetest roses fall from off the stem; 
The rarest things on earth cannot abide, 
And we are passing, too, away like them ; 
We're growing old. 

We had our dreams, those rosy dreams of youth; 
They faded, and ‘twas well. This afterprime 
Hath brought us tuller hopes; and yet, forsooth, 

We drop a tear now in this later time 
To think we’re old. 
We smile at those poor fancies of the past— 
A saddened smile, almost akin to pain. 
Those high desires, those purposes so vast, 
Ah! our poor hearts! they cannot come again; 
We're growing old. 
Old? Well, the heavens are old; this earth is, too; 
Old wine is best, maturest fruit most sweet; 
Much have we lost, more gained, although ’tis true 
We tread life’s way with most uncertain feet; 
We’re growing old. 
We move along, and scatter as we pace, 
Soft graces, tender hopes on every hand ; 
At last, with gray-streaked hair and hollow face, 
We step across the boundary of the land 
Where none are old.— Atlanta Constitution. 
OVER SEAS. 
Birds, flying over the seas 
Journey, till each tiny wing 
Wearies of weight that it bears, 
Fears that it never may bring 
Sweet songs again to the breeze, 
Dear songs to shadowing trees! 


Above, swift clouds, and the wind, 
A cruel, relentless sky ! 

Below the waves toss and rage,— 
Weary, the small wings that fly, 
Dread waves, with rolling and roar, 
To birds’ hearts, longing for shore! 


Birds flying over the seas 
Falter and fall, weary, worn, 
Into the grasp of the waves, 
Into the billows, unshorn, 
Gently, as into a nest, 
Upborne, to float and to rest! 


Faint heart, the trouble that waits 
In dark guise, may mean for thee 
Sweet rest, beyond thy wild dreams, 
As, ’neath the bird, lies the sea! 
A strength far greater than thine 
Upholds thee,—why then repine! 


— Boston Journal. 
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GREENWICH POND. 
Made by the 
SPRIWOFIELD Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Photograph by 
J. Lazecue, Springfield, Mass 


Say | 


A Connecticat Valley 
“Moant Orthodox” 
Sentinel. 


The sun looks down upon no fairer place, And then comes rest, sweet rest from labors o'er, 
The earth smiles back with no more lovely face And quiet reigns, save there upon the shore 
Than thy blest fields,“ in verdure clad,” and down Weird music sounds as, journeying to the sea, 
Thy quiet streets, O most beloved town. The rivers flow in peaceful mayesty. 


On east and south the rivers ever flow, And pointing heavenward from Holy hiil, 

On north and west the mighty forests grow, A sentinel that long has served His witl, 

And set like gems amid the towering hills The old church stands, crowned with its hundred years, 
Are meadows fair, and gleaming, glancing rills, Guard of her children’s souls, calm for their fears. 


With eastward slopes thou welcomest the sun, When morning comes, the sun looks first for thee, 
Thy western forests nod, when day is done, Thy vales and hills at eve he loves to see, 

And creeping softly from the wood comes night, For “ sweet content” marks every path and lane, 
Shrouded in doubt, fast conquering the light. And all the river land, and upland plain. 


Press onward, upward, ever stand for truth, 
Respect old age, encouragement give youth, 
May God’s rich mercy all thy virtues crown, 
And keep thee pure, O most beloved town. 
—WiIntHRop S, Bacc, 
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